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THE MIGRATIONS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


One of the most striking peculiarities about the Mound-build- 
ers was that they avoided the coast and concentrated their forces 
thoroughly in the interior, making the rivers their special places 
of resort. We have already spoken of this in connection with 
the Mississippi River, and have shown that it was the great 
thoroughfare for the prehistoric races, the migrations of the 
races having been along its channels in both directions. Some 
of the races—such as the Dakotas—are known to have passed 
up from the south to the north, Perhaps the Mound-builders 
passed down from the north to the south at an earlier date. The 
Missouri River was another great artery which supplied life to 
the Mound-builders’ territory. It is said that there are various 
mounds of the pyramidal type on the Missouri River, and that 
these have been traced at intervals along the channels, giving 
evidence that this was the route which the pyramid-builders tcok 
before they reached the stopping place. At its mouth was the 
capital of the pyramid-builders. The Ohio River was also an 
artery of the Mound-builders’ territory. It was the channel 
through which the various M -builders poured. The Ohio 
River was the dividing line betw&€n the northern class of mound- 
builders, who were probably hunters, and the southern class, who 
were agriculturists. It was itself occupied by a people who 
were in a mingled agricultural and hunter state. They were, 
however, so surrounded by war-like tribes as to be obliged to 
dwell in fortified villages; and so it was the home of the “village” 
mound-builders. 

There is no more interesting region in all the mound-builders’ 
territory than this one through which the Ohio River ran. It 
was the favorite resort for the Mound-builders throughout all 
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the prehistoric times. There were prairies to the west, which 
were occupied by a class of people whose works and relics are 
still prevalent, whom we call nomadics. There was to the east 
and northeast another class of Mound-builders—a class whose 
works show that they were military in their character, possibly 
the same race which recently dwelt in New York State, and who 
also left their tokens all along the shores of the great lakes and 
extended into the State of Michigan. To the south and south- 
east were the remarkable works which have been ascribed to the 
Cherokees, some of which belonged to an unknown class of 
Mound-builders who preceded them. To the southwest were 
the many different tribes of mound-builders—the stone grave 
people, the lodge dwellers and the pyramid-builders. These, 


Fig. 1.—Grave Greek Mound. 


however, were all situated on rivers connected with the Ohio, so 
that one could pass frem the region of the Ohio Mound-builders 
to nearly all the other districts where mounds have been discov- 
ered and not leave the boat or canoe in which he started, as the 
rivers were all navigable. We see, then, that the Ohio River 
was very central, that it not only traversed the mound-builders’ 
territory, but, with the Mississippi and the Missouri, may be said 
to have drained the entire upper half of it, and by its branches 
—the Cumberland, the Tennessee and the Kenawha—it also 
drained much of the lower half. 

Now we propose to enter this district and make a special study 
of it. We shall study it, however, mainly as a thoroughfare, 
through which the Mound-builders passed, or as a center from 
which they scattered, and shall seek evidences of their migra- 
tions, and, if possible, learn the direction they took, and the. 
dates or periods, or at least the order of each. It should be 
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noticed at the outset that the Mound-builders of the Ohio River 
were divided into different classes, some of them being earlier 
and some later in the district. Several may be recognized. It 
still further may be stated that along this river a division has 
been recognized in the works of the district, one class being 
situated at the head-waters of the Alleghany River, another on 
the Muskingum and Scioto, a third on the Miami, and from the 
Miami to the Wabash, a fourth on the Wabash, from the Wabash 
to the Missouri, a fifth class on the Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee, a sixth class on the St. Francis in Arkansas, a little beyond 
the mouth of the Ohio, and a seventh class on the Kentucky 
and the Kenawha. All of these are, however, closely connected 
with the Ohio, as the great artery through which the life of the 
mound-builders flowed. 

We find a great variety of races in these localities, as each 
sub-district had a class of earth-works peculiar to itself—the 
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Fig.2.—Map of Works on Paint Creek. 


chambered tomb on the Alleghany, of which the Grave Greek 
mound is a type (see Fig. 1); the sacred circles and village enclo- 
sures on the Scioto (see Fig. 2) and Muskingum; the ancient 
forts on the Little and Big Miami (see Fig. 3); the conical 
mounds on the Wabash River (see Fig. 4); the lodge circles and 
walled villages on the St. Francis River; the stone graves on the 
Cumberland River (see Fig. 5), and the bee-hive tomb on the 
Kenawha River. The strangest feature of all is that in this 
region we find the representatives of all the mound-builders’ 
works—the great serpent representing the effigy-builders, the 
altar mounds and fire-beds apparently representing the hunters 
of Iowa; the pyramids near Evansville representing the pyra- 
mid-builders; the bee-hive tombs representing the mountaineers 
in North Carolina; the circular enclosures, representing the sun 
worshipers; some of the fortifications representing the military 
people of New York; the stone forts representing the stone 
grave people of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the ash pits rep- 
resenting the later raee of hunters which traversed the region at 
a late date. 
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We may say, then, that it is a peculiarly favorable place to 
study the migrations of the Mound-builders, as well as of the 
later Indians. Now in reference to this subject of migration, we 
are aware that various writers have treated of it, and it may be 
regarded as a test case, having great bearing on the mound- 
builders’ problem. It may be well, then, to refer to these opin- 
ions before we go further. We shall speak first of the theory 
which Dr, Thomas has advanced. It is that the Mound-builders 
of the Alleghany River, those of Southern Ohio, of the Kenawha 
Valley and of Eastern Tennessee, were all the same people and 
were the ancestors of the Cherokees. Opposite to this theory 
is that of Sir Wm. Dawson, who holds that the Mound-builders 
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Fig. $.—Fort at Hardinsburgh, on the Miami River. 


were a people similar to the Toltecan race. Their features re- 
semble the softer features of the Polynesians. Dr. Dawson 
thinks, however, that the Algonkins were a later people and that 
they came from the southeast, or, as he says, from the “equator- 
ial Atlantic’—a theory perfectly untenable. Dr, Horatio Hale 
holds that the Algonkins came from the northwest, but that they 
found the Mound-builders beforethem. He locates them at first 
north of the Ohio, making their course to be south and across 
this river. Dr. Daniel Wilson, however, holds that the Mound- 
builders were made up of a number of races; some of them were 
allied to the Toltecan, or, possibly, to the Malays ; some to the 
Algonkins and the Mongolian stock; and some to the ancient 
Hochelagans, of which the Eries and the Alleghans were the 
fragments. The opinion we advance is similar to that of Dr. 
Wilson, but in addition we would suggest that some of them were 
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allied to the Iberians, and that the sun-worshipers and serpent- 
worshipers of the Ohio River were similar to the class who left 
their symbols in Great Britain and in Western Europe. 

Here, then, we have the different theories, and are to take our 
choice out of them all. Our work, however, is not to advance 
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and prove a theory, but to study the tokens and ascertain what 
their testimony is. We enter the field, which is very rich in 
prehistoric works, but these require the closest study for us 
to separate the tokens and assign them to the proper dates and 
order and races, and learn from them the order and the direction 
which those races observed in their migrations. 

The question is, How are we to do this? We answer that 
there are three ways. First, we may take the location and the 
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traditions of the Indians; second, we may take the works of 
this district and compare them with other earth-works, noticing 
the resemblances and studying the similarity of customs and 
habits; and, third, we may take the relics of the Mound builders 
and see what relics are found in this district, and how they com- 
pare with those found elsewhere. We take the Ohio as con- 
nected with other rivers and as a center as connected with other 
centers, and see that it was a great thoroughfare for the prehis- 
toric races. 
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Fig. 5.—Typical Fort of the Stone Grave People. 


I. First, let us consider the traditions of the Indian tribes as 
to their migrations: 1. The Cherokees were a tribe situated, at 
the opening of history, among the mountains of East Tennes- 
see and perhaps as far east as North Carolina. There is a com- 
mon tradition that the Cherokees were at one time in the Ohio 
Valley. 2. The Dakotas; this tribe or stock was, at the opening 
of history, located west of the Mississippi River, in the State 
which bears their name. The Dakotas have a tradition that they 
were once on the Ohio River, and that they migrated from there 
to the west. 3. The Natchez were a tribe formerly situated 
near the City of Natchez. They were sun-worshipers. It is 
supposed by some that the Natchez built the sun symbols in 
Ohio, but that they changed their methods and adopted the 
pyramid as their typical work afterward. 4. The Tetons, a 
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branch of the Dakotas, were probably once in this region, though 
their home was afterward in the northern part of Georgia. 5. 
The Eries have been spoken of as possibly the ancestors of the 
Mound-builders and as belonging to the same stock as the Alle- 
ghewis of tradition. 6. The Shawnees, a tribe of the Algonkin 
stock. They were great wanderers, and left their tokens in 
many localities. The district is full of graves of the Shawnees, 
which are interspersed among the works of the preceding 
mound-builders, but which are easily distinguishable trom them 
by their modern appearance and by certain characteristics which 
are indefinable, but which are nevertheless easily recognizable. 
7. The Iroquois have reached as far south as the Ohio River. 
We should undoubtedly find various relics left by this tribe in 
the periods preceding history. 


Fig.6.—Burial Mounds on the Scioto River, Ohio. 


Now the point we make is that possibly we may find in the 
traditions of one or all of these tribes something which will help 
us to identify the mounds and relics of the region with the peo- 
ple who built them. We must, however, consider one thing 
before we undertake this. While there are traditions among the 
Indians as to their former struggles and conquests about this re- 
gion, there are also evidences of preceding migrations, and this 
evidence comes to us as a confirmation that the Mound-builders 
here were not one people but many. In fact, it was a swarming 
place for several tribes or stocks. With this point in mind we . 
may safely take up tradition-as-one source of evidence. The 
great rivers are supposed to have a record of migrations written 
upon their banks, the works and the various traditions of the 
Indians being by some identified with each river and the promi- 
nent mounds on each having been identified as the seat of some 
great event known in history or tradition. 

It is well known that the tradition, which has been repeated so 
many times by the natives and gathered by the missionaries and 
by Schoolcraft, Heckwelder and others, in relation to the very 
migration we are now considering, has been located in many dif- 
ferent places—first on the Mississippi, next on the St. Lawrence, 
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next on the St. Clair. It seems to have found its last resting place 
in this very district, at the head-waters of the Ohio. The cele- 
brated Grave Creek mound is said to be the very spot where the 
event is commemorated. Now we would not depreciate the 
value of the tradition as one of the connecting links between the 
history of the Mound-builders and the modern Indians, but refer 
to the point as an evidence of the importance of discrimination 
in the matter of migrations. 

Haywood says the Cherokees had a tradition in which was 
contained the history of their migrations. It was that they came 
from the upper part of the Ohio, where they erected earth- 
works. But there is a map contained in Catlin’s book on the 
Indians which represents the route taken by the Mandans, a 
branch of the Dakotas. This map makes Ohio the starting 
point of that people, and the head-waters of the Missouri the 
termination of their wanderings. We regard this tradition as 
important as that of the Delawares or of the Iroqnois, but it is 
a tradition which gives just the opposite direction for the route 
of the Mound-builders of the district. How shall we reconcile 
the two accounts? Our method of reconciling is one which we 
take from the study of the mounds. The Dakota tradition refers 
to a migration which probably preceded all the records of either 
the Teleghewi, the Cherokees, the Delawares and the Iroquois, 
the migration of the strange serpent worshipers originally occu- 
pying this district. Our position is that ali of the traditions are 
important, but they prove a succession of populations in this 
region. If Dr. Thomas is to locate the Cherokees here, we also 
locate the ancestors of the Dakotas, and leave the way open for 
others to locate other tribes, so making the Mound-builders not 
one, but diverse and long continued. This is our point. 


We may well take up the study of locality as connected with 
the traditions. Heckwelder says the Lenni Lenape resided, many 
hundred years ago, in a distant country in the west. They 
migrated eastward, and came to a fort and large town of the 
Namaesippi, as they called the country occupied by the Telle- 
ghewi, who had many large towns and regular fortifications. 
One of these towns was near the mouth of the Huron, and here 
are the mounds containing the bodies of the slain Telleghewi. 
Heckwelder also says the Mengwe and the Lenni Lenape united 
their forces, and great battles were fought. The enemy fortified 
their large towns and erected fortifications on the rivers and 
lakes. The war lasted many years. In the end the invaders 
conquered and divided the country between them, The Mengwe 
made choice of the lands in the vicinity of the great lakes, and 
the Lenape took possession of the country to the south. The 
Alleghewi, finding destruction inevitable, abandoned the coun- 
try and fled down the Mississippi, from whence they never re- 
turned. Here, then, we have the Algonkin account, and we 
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seem to be looking at a picture of the Mound-builders who 
had occupied the territory. There is a discrepancy, however, 
in the tradition, or rather the interpretation of it. The scene is 
located on the Namaesippi, which Heckwelder calls the Missis- 
sippi, and the flight is down that river; but Heckwelder, in 
another place, locates one great battle nearly west of the St. 
Clair and another just south of Lake Erie, where hundreds of 
the Telleghewi were buried in the mounds. This tradition 
accords with the passages in Cusick’s narrative, a narrative which 
comes from the Iroquois rather than from the Delawares or 
Lenapes. It also may accord with the poetical account contained 
in the Walum Olum, or the red score of the Delawares, trans- 
lated by Dr. D. G. Brinton. Mr. Hale,in THE American ANTI- 
QUARIAN, has said that the country from which the Lenni Lenape 
migrated was “Shinake, the land of fir trees.” the woody region 
north of Lake Superior, and thinks that the River St. Lawrence 
is meant by the word great river Namaesippi. He, however, 
locates the battle mounds at St. Clair and the Detroit River and 
makes the Hurons the allies of the Lenape. All the accounts 
agree in this, that the Telleghewi were east of a great river and 
that they were defeated and driven south. Dr. Thomas thinks 
that the tradition assists him in carrying out the full identifica- 
tion of the Telleghewi with the mound-builders of this middle 
district, whom he regards as the ancestors of the Cherokees. 
He says that the Telleghewi or Tsalake was the name the Cher- 
kees gave themselves. The tradition of the Cherokees refers to 
the region of the Upper Ohio as their former home. The testi- 
mony of the mounds and of the Walum Olum are in accord 
with the Grave Creek mound and those found in the Kenawha 
Valley, and when compared with the Ohio mounds prove that 
this was their home and the retreat was by way of the Kenawha 
River. Now this is very plausible, and, so far as it goes, it may 
prove satisfactory. Still we may say that there are traditions 
which locate other tribes in the same region, tribes which are of 
entirely different stock from the Alleghewi. On this point we 
would refer to the map contained in Catlin’s Indians and to the 
one prepared by Mr. J. O. Dorsey. These show that the tradi- 
tionary route of the Dakotas was in the opposite direction from 
that of the Cherokees. 


II. We now turn to the earth-works. We have said that 
there are many earth-works in this district, and that they can be 
divided both according to their geographical location and their 
chronological horizon. We have also said that the representa- 
tives of the works of other districts are found in this, and that 
these representatives may help us to identify the people who 
once passed through this great channel. We are now to take 
up the different districts and see what similarities there are, Let 
us first notice the centers of population. It is very remarkable 
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that these centers very closely correspond in the historic and 
the prehistoric times. To illustrate: The effigies are near the 
cities of Madison and Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; the burial mounds 
of one class are not far from St. Paul, another class not far from 
Davenport, Icwa; the serpent mound (see Fig. 8) not far from 
Quincy, Illinois; a 
ae pyramid mound just 
opposite St. Louis, 
others near the City 
of Natchez, Mississ- 
ippi; the stone grave 
people near the City 
Nashville, Tennes- 
see; the bee - hive 
tombs near the City 
Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; the Grave Creek 
mound not far from 
Pittsburg; the sacred 
enclosures near Chil- 
licothe, Newark and 
Cincinnati, and the 
very large conical 
mounds near De- 
troit, Vincennes (see 
Fig. 4), Dayton and 
Hamilton. 


Here, then, we 
have a map of the 
country, with the 
centers marked. The 
rivers jalso unite 
these centers —the 
Alleghany, Muskin- 
gum, the Miami, the 
Wabash, the Cum- 
berland, the Tennes- 
see, the Illinois, the 
Wisconsin, the Iowa, 
the DesMoines, the 
Missouri, the St. Francis, the Red, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the 
Ocmulgee, the Tombigbee, the Kenawha and the Kentucky, and 
they all contain mounds on their banks. 

III, The question is about the resemblances between the works 
in these different centers and those on the Ohio. There may be 
resemblances where there were no migrations, but the probabil- 
ities are that they were caused by the adherence of the migrat- 
ing tribes to their former customs, the people retaining the signs 

















Fig. 7.—Serpent Mound in Ohio. 
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and burial customs wherever they went. This is seen in many 
districts. The sun-worshipers built the circles and squares, the 
serpent-worshipers built serpent effigies, the pyramid-builders 
built platforms, the hunters built lookout mounds and game 
drives, the military people built forts; but they went elsewhere, 
for we find serpent effigies, circular enclosures, lookout mounds, 
fortifications, burial chambers, altar mounds and pyramids in 
other localities as well as here. 

We give here cuts of the serpent in Ohio and of the serpent 
effigy near Quincy, Illinois. These effigies are respectively 
1250 and 1400 feet in length. They are both conformed to the 
shape of the bluffs on which they were erected, and have other 
features which are similar. 

This, then, is the point we make in connection with the mid- 
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Fig. 8.—Serpent Mound in Illinois. 


passed through it. Some were early and some late. We also 
find that the tribes went in different directions, some going to 
the south and along the sea coast, and became the sea coast 
people; some to the southwest, across the mountains, and be- 
came mountaineers; some to the west, to the prairie region, and 
became hunters; some to the Gulf States, and became agricul- 
turists. All the works in these different districts show that the 
people were once in the middle district and had made the Ohio 
River, or at least a part of it, their stopping place. There is, 
however, one thing to be noticed. While the representatives of 
all the districts are contained in the Ohio Valley, yet the 
different ‘parts of that valley are to be considered, for the pyra- 
mid-builders never appeared on the eastern waters, the sun- 
worshipers never in the western part, the fort-builders erected 
their wcrks in the middle part, and the serpent-worshipers 
merely passed through or crossed over the central part, and ulti- 
mately built their works in distant regions. This is the way we 
reconcile the different theories, as to the modern migrations 
which are recorded in history and in tradition. The Cherokees 
may have migrated through the eastern part of this valley. If 
they did, it was at a comparatively recent date, for all their works 
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and relics show this. The Shawnees may also have passed up 
and down the same valley, but this was at arecent date. Wehave 
reason to believe that a race of sun-worshipers preceded these 
and that this race built the sun circles on the Kenawha River, 
in West Virginia, and on the Wateree River, in South Carolina, 
although it is very uncertain which direction they took in their 
migrations. 

There is another fact which should be noticed. The mounds 
were built at different times, and by different races. They con- 
tain layers which are like the strata of geology. These give 
different chronological horizons and represent different periods. 
An illustration of this is given. See Fig. 9; also Fig. 11. Here 
we have a mound which contains a horizontal burial, two bodies 
in a sitting posture, and an altar at the base. These were not 
intruded burials, but were the work of successive races or tribes 
which passed through this valley, each one of which added to 
the height of the monnd. The same thought is conveyed also 
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Fig. 9.—Altar Mound on the Kenawha, 


by the different kinds of mounds found in one locality. Some 
tribes built chambered tombs, others stratified mounds and others 
altar mounds. 

‘We take up the chambered mounds first, the class of which the 
Grave Creek mound is the representative. We say that this 
class of mounds is somewhat exceptional in Ohio, but they seem 
to be later than the sacred enclosures, or at least they are to be 
assigned to a different race. We notice from the description given 
by Squier and Davis that they are rarely if ever found inside of 
enclosures, but are generally isolated on hilltops. We find also 
that they contain an entirely different class of relics, and are 
constructed after a different pattern, 


It seems to be the opinion of certain archzologists that the 
Grave Creek mound is the one which figures conspicuously in 
tradition, and that this is the monument of the Alleghewies or 
Cherokees. It may be said of it that it differs from most of the 
mounds in Ohio in that it is isolated, having no earth-works in 
the neighborhood. It is a chambered mound. In fact, it con- 
tained two chambers, one above the other. Each chamber was 
square and contained a number of bodies. The manner of 
building the chamber was as follows: A series of timbers or 
posts were placed on end, forming the wall of the chamber. 
Other timbers were placed across these upright posts, so as to 
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form a roof. This roof had decayed and fallen in, so that when 
the mound was first visited it contained a hollow place at its 
summit, At the time of the exploration the two chambers be- 
came mingled together, the dirt falling from the upper into the 
lower. There is no doubt that the same race erected both 
chambers, The mound was a very high one, was situated so as 
to give a view of the Ohio River, and may have been used as a 
lookout station as well as a burial place. The Grave Creek 
mound also contained one skeleton in the upper chamber, and 
two in the lower chamber, and it may be conjectured that they 
were sepulchral chambers, which contained the bones of the 
family of the chieftan of distinguished individuals among the 
tribe of the builders. With these skeletons were found three or 
four thousand shell beads, several bracelets of copper and various 
articles carved in stone. It is said, however, that on reaching 
the lower vault it was determined to enlarge it for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and in so doing ten more skeletons were 
discovered, all in a sitting posture, but in so fragile a state as to 
defy all attempts at preservation. We might say in connection 
with this Grave Creek mound and the theory that it was built 
by the Cherokees, that the tablet about which so much discussion 
has arisen, was said to be found in the lower chamber, though 
it may have dropped from the upperone. It is now over twenty 
years since the tablet was thrown out of court, its evidence 
having been impeached so many times that it has no weight in 
solving the problem. Still, inasmuch asthe Cherokees have an 
alphabet, which was said to have been introduced or invented by 
the Cherokee Sequoia, and as other stones have been discovered 
with alphabetic characters on them, perhaps the case should be 
reconsidered, 


There are very few mounds in Ohio which contain chambers 
like these. While there were various mounds which contained 
single chambers made from logs, they were generally compara- 
tively small mounds, and the chambers within them were much 
smaller. Squier and Davis have spoken of a sepulchral mound 
on the east bank of the Scioto River, one of a group, which was 
twenty-two feet high by ninety feet base. At ten feet below the 
surface occurred a layer of charcoal; at the depth of twenty-two 
feet was a frame-work of timber, nine feet long, seven feet wide 
and twenty inches wide, which had been covered with unhewn 
logs. The bottom had been covered with bark matting, and upon 
the matting was a single skeleton. Around the neck of the 
skeleton was a triple row of beads made of marine shells, several 
hundred in number, and the tusks of some animal. This is the 
mound, however, to which we have referred already. It was a 
mound which, in its location, showed that it was not one which 
belonged to the sun-worshipers. It was situated six miles from 
Chillicothe, on a hill, a mile and a half from any enclosure, 
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though surrounded by other burial mounds of the same shape. 
See Fig. 6. This mound we ascribe to a difterent race from those 
who built the altar mounds and the enclosures. 


Dr, Thomas speaks of two mounds in the Kenawha Valley, 
one called the Smith mound and the other No. 23, one being 35 
feet high and 175 feet in circumference, the other 25 feet high 
and 312 feet in circumference. Both contained chambers made 
from logs, one of them 13 feet long and 12 wide, the other 12 
feet across and some 10 feet high. Both were in the form of a 
pen. It appears that the great Smith mound contained five skel- 
tons, one very large, over seven feet long. Each wrist was 
encircled by copper 
bracelets; upon the 
breast was a copper gor- 
get; in each hand were 
three flint lance-heads; 
near the right hand a 
small hematite celt and 
a stone axe; upon the 
é : shoulder three sheets of 
4 — | ee mica and a fragment of 


X ie a dressed skin, which had 
st -.- 


i.§ \ sence been preserved by the 
ou 2 nee XN 


wo rte | copper. Another mound 
Fig. 10— Village Enclosure on the Scioto River, situated in the valley of 
the Scioto River, on the 
very lowest terrace (see Fig. 10), where the water frequently over- 
flowed, was excavated and found to contain chambers, or vaults, 
one above the other. These vaults were larger, and of different 
shapes, being 36 feet in diameter, and circular in shape. .They 
were built by posts placed upright, 11 inches apart, the upper 
vault having two circular rows of posts, but the lower only one. 
On the floor of each vault were several skeletons, There were 
also logs or timbers in the lower vault, giving the idea that this 
one was also built in the same way. Dr. Thomas says there 
were some indications that the burial was comparatively recent, 
as a bone showing the cuts of a steel knife was found in the 
vault. The fact that the mound was on the low ground over- 
flowed by the river also shows that it was recent, as all the old 
mounds were on the terraces above the flood plain, and were 
evidently built when the water covered the flood plain, while this 
one was built after the flood plain had been drained. The large 
vaults with the modern relic, Dr. Thomas thinks, were used as 
council houses and that they resemble those used by the Cher- 
okees after the time of history. The discovery of a similar vault 
by Mr. Lucien Carr is referred to in evidence. This vault, so 
called, was on the top of a truncated oval mound in Lee County, 
West Virginia. It was evidently a rotunda, such as the Chero- 
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kees used as their places of assembly, as there was a row of 
posts arranged in a circle, showing this. The argument which 
Dr. Thomas dwells upon is that the proximity to the circle and 
square called the Baum Works proves it to have been built by 
the same people. This, however, is the very point we make on 
the other side, It proves the succession of races, and shows 
that the Cherokees were among the last in the region, but were 
not the village sun-worshipers, as is suggested. The vaulted 
mounds have not been found in the circles or squares, nor in 
connection with the covered ways or double circles, nor do they 
contain any such finely carved relics as belonged to the earlier 
class of sun-worshipers. These are very rude and the mounds 
are differently situated. 


IV. The mode of burial practiced by the Mound-builders is next 
to be considered. Dr. Thomas, in his work, has shown one 
mode of burial which was quite remarkable. It seems to have 
consisted in the digging of acircular pit, and then placing bodies 
in the pit and building stone cones or chambers over the bodies. 
This pit with stone vaults and skeletons was explored by the 
agent of the Bureau of Ethnology. It is a true circle, 38 feet 
in diameter, not more than a foot and a half in height. The 
bee-hive shaped vaults were built of water-worn boulders. The 
skeleton was placed upon its feet and a wall built up around it. 
On the top of the head of one skeleton, under the capstone, were 
several plates of silvery mica. Many of the stones of the little 
vaults bore unmistakable evidences of fire. Theonly relic found 
was a pipe, found near the mouth of one_ This pit was covered 
with a very low mound. Near the mound was a triangle, which 
proved to be a communal grave. It was a burial pit. The two 
long sides of the triangle were 48 feet each, and the other side 
32 feet. The depth varied from two and a half to three feet, 
Here was a bee-hive shaped vault of cobble stones. In the pit 
a skeleton, and a large engraved gorget were with it; a number 
of large-sized shell beads; at the sides of the head, near the 
ears, five copper beads or small cylinders; under the breast, a 
piece of copper; about each wrist a bracelet, composed of alter- 
nate beads of copper and shell; at his right hand were four iron 
specimens, one of them in the form of a thin celt: another 
apparently a part of the blade of a long slender knife or dag- 
ger; another a part of a round awl-shaped instrument. Scattered 
over and between the skeletons of this group were numerous 
polished celts, discoidal stones, copper arrow-points, plates of 
mica, lumps of paint. About 200 yards east of the triangle was 
another low mound, covering a circular pit similar to the one 
described, in which were twenty-six skeletons. In a different 
part of the same county another similar pit, containing a kind 
of communal grave, in which were the following articles: One 
stone axe, 43 polished celts, 9 pottery vessels, the handle of one 
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representing an owl’s head and another an eagle’s head, 32 arrow 
heads, 20 soapstone pipes, 12 discoidal stones, 10 rubbing stones, 
6 engraved shells, 4 shell gorgets, 1 sea shell, 5 large copper 
beads, a few rude shell pins. Among the shell gorgets was one 
containing four birds’ heads with the looped square figure, a 
symbol of the sun, and a figure of the cross enclosed in a circle. 
The soapstone pipes were of peculiar shape. One of them had 
a bowl in the shape of a tube, but with a flat stem or mouth- 
piece. A number of pipes similar to this have been found ina 
mound in Sullivan County, East Tennessee.. Others have been 
found in West Virginia. A very modern-lonking pipe is also 
presented by Dr. Thomas, though he does not state exactly 
where it was found. This group of mounds or burial pits was 
situated on the borders of the white settlement, a locality where 
we would expect to find the traces of contact with the whites. 
The Cherokees long resided on the mountains of East Tennes- 
see. They took the patterns for their pipes from the whites, but 
they retained many other relics. The symbolism they held in 
common with other tribes was perpetuated intact. 


One fact is to be noticed. In one of the mounds in North 
Carolina, the one which contained the circular pit, some eight 
or ten skeletons with heads which had been elongated by arti- 
ficial pressure were discovered. The Catawbas are said to have 


practiced this head flattening, as did many of the Muskogee 
stock. The explorations on the Little Tennessee River among 
the overhill towns, yielded a number of relics which resembled 
those found in North Carolina. The mounds here contained a 
peculiar style of clay beds, saucer-shaped, varying in diameter 
from six to fifteen feet, built in layers, one above another, three 
to five beds, with a layer of coal and ashes between them. In 
one mound were found a number of skeletons, and by the side 
of nearly every skeleton were shell masks, shell pins, shell 
beads, perforated shells, engraved shells, discoidal stones, polished 
celts, arrow-heads, spear-heads, stone gorgets, bone implements, 
clay vessels and copper hawk bells, The hawk bells were with 
the skeleton of a child, at a depth of three feet andahalf. They 
were in the form of sleigh bells, but with pebbles and shell 
beads for rattles. In another mound on the Little Tennessee, 
two miles trom Morgantown, were found nine skeletons, and 
with one were two copper bracelets, copper beads, a small drilled 
stone, an engraved stone which had some of the characters of 
the Cherokee alphabet on it. The argument which Dr. Thomas 
makes in connection with these finds is that the mound-builders 
were Indians, and the particular tribe who built these mounds 
were Cherokees. The argument is, however, misleading. It 
may be forcible as proving the migration and the modern char- 
acter of the Cherokees, but it begs the question as to the other 
tribes of mound-builders. The tribes which were formerly lo- 
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cated along the Atlantic coast and on the Alleghany mountains 
have never been recognized as belonging to the Mound-builders, 
Many of these works are to be connected with the historic 
Indians, such as the Powhattans of the Algonkin stock and the 
Tuscaroras of the Iroquois stock. The value of the finds con- 
sists in the fact that the record of the Cherokees is carried back 
into prehistoric times and the record of mound-building brought 
up to modern times; but to make the Cherokees the mound- 
builders of the Mississippi Valley is absurd. The Cherokees 
may have passed over a portion of the Mound-builders’ territory, 
precisely as the Dakotas are supposed to have done at an early 
time and as we know other tribes—such as the Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, Iroquois and Wyandottes—did after the time of the 
discovery; but the probability is that their route was over the 
eastern part and not the western. 


The bee-hive vault has been dwelt upon as proof, but the bee- 
hive vault resembles the bee-hive huts, which are common in 
Scotland, as much as it does any structure found in Southern 
Ohio. Shall we say that these bee-hive vaults prove the Chero- 
kees to have come from Scotland?. The Cherokees are said to 
have been very white, and might almost be called white Indians. 
Shall we trace the Cherokees back to a white race, which, accord- 
ing to some, was allied to the Aryan? Their language is said 
to be related to the Iroquois. The earliest known migrations 
of the Dakotas were from the east. Shall we, then, trace both 
the Dakotas and Cherokees back to the island of Great Britain, 
making the route of their migration to be by way of Iceland and 
the coast of Labrador, and take the coincidence between the bee- - 
hive huts and bee-hive vaults and make out a case in that way? 

The effigy mounds of Southern Ohio, especially the great 
serpent, the bird mounds of Northern Georgia, the effigies of 
Wisconsin and the stone effigies of Dakota are assigned by 
some to the different branches of the Dakotas—the Tuteloes 
having once been located in Northern Georgia, not far from 
where the bird effigy is; other tribes—such as the Iowas and 
Mandans—having, according to tradition, carried these symbols 
to Dakota; the Winnebagos, another branch, had their last 
abode in Wisconsin, where the effigies are so numerous. 

The great objection to the Cherokee theory is that too much 
is claimed for it. According to Dr, Thomas there are, in the 
mounds of the Kenawha Valley, several different kinds of burials, 
some of them resembling those found among the Cherokees; 
but the trouble is that these have all been mingled together 
as if they all belonged to one tribe, whereas they prove that 
several tribes passed through this region. Let us enumerate the 
different forms of burial mounds which Dr. Thomas has assigned 
to this tribe. 1. We find the bee-hive tombs in North Caro- 
lina. These were found inacircular pit. 2. The triangle con- 
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taining graves and modern relics. 3. The mounds with burials 
between bark coverings in East Tennessee. 4. The square 
chambered tombs in the Grave Creek mound, in the Kenawha 
mound, and those on the Scioto. 5. The round chambers, 
lined with upright posts, contained within the pyramid mound 
on the flood plain in the valley of the Scioto. 6. The altar 
found at the bottom of one of the mounds in the Kenawha 
Valley (see Fig. 9), resembling those foundin Ohio. 7. Altars 
made from cubical piles of stones, found in Eastern Iowa, re- 
sembling those found in Tennessee. 8. The altar beds in Cal- 
houn County, Illinois, resembling others in Tennessee. 9. The 
square piles of stones in Franklin County, Indiana, resembling 
those found in Tennessee. Besides these there were the stone 
graves found in the Kenawha Valley, those in Illinois, and those 
found in the bottom of the pyramid mound at Etowah, Georgia, 





Fig. 11.—Stratified Mound in Wisconsin. 


the stratified mounds found in the neighborhood of Davenport, 
the chambered tomb found in Wisconsin, the stone vaults found 
on the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. Now to ascribe all 
these to any one tribe seems to us the height of absurdity. The 
mounds were evidently built by a succession of races. Fig, 11 
illustrates this, 

In this mound we find at the bottom a circular vault three 
feet deep and 6 feet in diameter, filled with chocolate dust, No. 1. 
Next to this was a layer, marked 2, containing the bones of 
fifteen or twenty persons. Above them a layer of burned clay. 
Above this, in No. 4, was a mass of calcined bones, mingled 
with ashes anda reddish brown mortar burned as hard as brick. 

We are ready to acknowledge the resemblance between these 
circles in the Kenawha Valley and those on the Wateree River 
in South Carolina, and especially the similar significance of the 
circle with the mound in its center, which seems always to be a 
sign of sun-worship. Squier and Davis have called attention 
to the general similarity between the southern mounds and the 
Ohio mounds, especially to the fact that there were spiral paths 
around the outside of them. They speak of the council or 
oblong mound in the circle on the Wateree River, with a cir- 
cumference of 550 feet at the base and 225 feet at the top, and 
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30 feet high. They say, however, that while this region was 
occupied by the Cherokees at one time and by the Ocmulgees 
at another, still that the country was, many ages preceding the 
Cherokees, inhabited by one nation, who were ruled by the same 
system of laws, customs and language, but so ancient that the 
Cherokees or the Creeks could give no account of them or the 
purposes for which they erected the monuments. High pyram- 
idal mounds, with spacious avenues leading to artificial lakes, and 
cubical yards, with sunken areas and rotundas, are the charac- 
teristic works of the south—works which the Cherokees adopted 
and used, but which, it is said, they did not build. The contrast 
between the two classes is marked, as the water cultus is plain 
in one and sun-worship in the other, and yet the connecting link 
may be found in the circles we are describing. 


Here, then, we have the evidence. The migrations of the 
pyramid-builders, like that of the stone grave people, may have 
been from north to south or from south to north. The migra- 
tion of the circle-builders, sun-worshipers, may have been north 
or south, but they did not pass through this valley; but, on the 
contrary, the serpent-worshipers, whose works are found on the 
Ohio River and on the Mississippi River, must have migrated 
through the whole middle district, the Ohio River being the 
thoroughfare. It does not seem sensible that they were the 
same people who built the bee-hive vaults or even the chambered 
tombs, for not one such one structure is found in all their west- 
ern track, There are, to be sure, stone altars and stratified 
mounds on the west side of the Mississippi, near Davenport, and 
a few log heap graves found in the mounds at Tollesboro. There 
are, also on the east side of the river, the mounds which con- 
tain at their lowest depths the same kind of fire-beds common 
in Ohio; and the mounds of Wisconsin contain the same kind 
of altars wé have learned to recognize asthe mostancient. Our 
conclusion is that there were sun-worshipers in the eastern end 
of the Ohio Valley and pyramid-builders at the western end, and 
that the sun-worshipers drove out the serpent-worshipers, who 
were obliged to go through or around the territory of the pyra- 
mid-builders. The migration of the Mound-builders is plainly 
exhibited by the works of the Ohio Valley. 


The argument which we make is this: The burials referred 
to above are so varied that it is absurd to ascribe them to any 
one Indian tribe, either Cherokee, Shawnee or Dakota. True 
the analysis and comparison might enable us to assign those 
northwest to one general class; those on the Missouri River to 
another; those on the Upper Mississippi to a third; those on the 
Middle Mississippi to a fourth; those on the Southern Missis- 
sippi to a fifth; those ou the Cumberland to a sixth; those on 
the Upper Ohio to a seventh; and those on the Wateree River 
and in East Tennessee to the eighth class. This is, however, 
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only repeating what has been said before the Mound-builders 
were divided into several distinct classes, and differed according 
to location,—each tribe having its own peculiar earth-works and 
burial mounds and relics. So far as the classes and districts are 
concerned, there is no great difficulty in tracing the tribes which 
occupied these subsequent to the time of history, back to the 
Mound-building period and in identifying them in some of the 
burials which have been preserved; but to say that these his- 
toric tribes were the builders of all the mounds in the district is 
going contrary to the facts, for there is too much variety in the 
mounds of each district to admit of this. 

It is no easy task for us to divide the relics of the later from 
the earlier races, and much less easy to trace the migrations of 
either of them from one district to another. The migration of 
the later Indians may indeed be traced by their traditions, and 
we may imagine that we have identified the routes by the relics 
and works scattered along those routes; but we are very likely 
to be deceived. If we have a theory to carry out we are quite 
sure to prove it by the slight indications which are presented. 
This thing we can rely upon, however:—The mounds, earth- 
worths and relics are so arranged in districts, and so correlated 
to those districts, that we may safely give names to the people 
of the district; but they must be names which are taken from 
the ancient works, rather than from the modern tribes. This is 
the case even when we think that we have traced the migration 
routes by the works, for, after all that we may do, it is still an 
open question whether the races and the works can be fully 
identified. 

Modern races followed the ancient in all the districts; but the 
ancient relics were transmitted, and modern relics intruded in 
such strange, unaccountable ways and out-of-the-way places, as 
to make us pause before we give a certainty to our speculations 
in regard to this subject. The monitor pipes, the duck pipes, 
the shell gorgets, the inscribed shells, the copper relics, the gold 
ornaments, and various other relics, may be scattered through 
the mounds of each separate district, and at the same time be 
found in the hands of the later Indians occupying these districts ; 
but the tradiiions, the relics and the earth-works in these same 
districts, often compel us to go back of these people and to assign 
a long succession of tribes to the district, so that we may say it 
is actually easier for us to trace the migrations of the Mound- 
builders from one district to another than it is to trace the history 
of the district, back through its different periods of occupation. 
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THE HIGHER CIVILIZATION OF THE EARLIER 
MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By J. P. SHreve. 


On entering the arena of American archeology, I desire at 
once to throw down the gauntlet to those who ascribe the 
rude and wild condition of the “Indian” to that remarkable 
people whom we call Mound-builders. As to who and what 
the “Indians” are, I will at another time offer a proposition. In 
this paper I wish to present some ideas on the civilization of the 
Southern Mound-builders—a subject which the opening sentence 
of the editorial in THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for Novem- 
ber, 1890, induced me to take up as a commencement. 

The heading of this paper denotes how entirely distinct I 
believe the two races to have been. The facts I present will 
demonstrate my reasons. When the English colonists began 
investigating the interior of this land from the Atlantic coast, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, their first intercourse 
was with the wild “Indians.” And we all know that it was 
the belief that America was a part of India that originated the 
name of “Indian” for the inhabitants of this hemisphere. Pass- 
ing inland, and after crossing the Alleghanies, the pioneers met 
with these curious earth-works, and recognizing them as artific- 
ial, they hurriedly assigned their existence to the only agency 
then visibly existing there, and not pausing to think, called them 
“Indian mounds”. Unfortunately impromptu names attached on 
first sight often take such hold as to be most difficult to eradi- 
cate from popular recognition, and since no positive and historic 
explanation has yet been ascertained, custom still denotes these 
tumuli “Indian mounds.” Yet, although popular nomenclature 
is hard to eliminate, archeologists need to be very exact, and 
their persistent leading will gradually influence the multitude to 
follow them. 

[I believe it was Dr. J. D. Baldwin who, in this connection, 
called attention to the fact that the history of the world shows 
that civilized communities may lose their enlightenment and sink 
into a condition of barbarism, but even in that degraded posi- 
tion they retain some traces ot their lost civilization, some tra- 
ditions of the former life of their ancestors, some words in their 
language which denote a higher use. Every evidence of the 
Mound-builders’ existence is coupled with proofs of cultivation 
in all the essential lines ot finished’national life. ‘The systein- 
atic application to useful industry which promotes intelligence, 
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elevates the condition of life, accumulates wealth and undertakes 
great works, means civilization; and this condition is unmis- 
takably demonstrated in every appearance of the Mound-build- 
er.” No Indian could ever have known such a condition; he 
has nothing in common with it. Indians come of a stock which 
had never at any time been either civilized or associated with 
the influences of civilization. They had only such organization 
as was required by their nomadic habits, and their methods of 
hunting and fighting. ‘The barbarism of the wild Indians was 
original barbarism. There was nothing to indicate that any 
of the Northern Indians or their ancestors, near or remote, had 
ever been civilized, even to the extent of becoming capable of 
advanced art or organized industry.” No savage tribe found 
here by Europeans could have undertaken such art products 
as those of the Southern Mound-builders. 

In commencing our search for their constructions, and keep- 
ing in view the main question involved—do they in themselves 
yield positive or even circumstantial evidence of an actual or an 
apparent degree of civilization—these three qualifications must 
ever be kept in sight: 1, the locality in which they are found; 
2, the material of which they consist; 3, their resemblance. 

With these also must be carried throughout a comparison 
with the facts known and positive in the universal history of 
civilization among other races. 

I. The localities in which the mounds are discovered are as 
varied as the length and breadth of this continent can make 
them; beginning up in the cold climate of British Columbia, 
through the temperate zone, where the best energies of mankind 
_ most surely develop, down to the luxurious ease of the tropics 
all around the gulf shore into Mexico. But throughout the 
whole range which this broad outline includes there is invaria- 
bly one marked similarity, one strong peculiarity, of choice 
always present. A national taste is without exception shown in 
the selection of sites; a/ways selected, never stumbled upon hap- 
hazard; and while surroundings of scenery and climate greatly 
influence character, the settlements made by these people were 
without exception beside rivers, in fertile plains, in agricultural 
or pasture lands. None nave been found in the Atlantic States 
nor in Canada north of the great lakes, because, as I think, the 
savages were there. The sites most known are on the Ohio, 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, but it is best to take them 
regularly and commence at the northwest. 

A British Columbia paper of 1872 describes a mound twenty- 
five miles from Olympia. with smaller ones scattered over an 
area of fifteen miles. Wilkes, in his exploring expedition, de- 
scribes groups of them in the Bute prairies of Oregon, many 
thousand in number. Many of these are small hillocks in close 
proximity, clusters of hundreds at a place, as though for settle- 
ments or encampments hastily thrown up, or built so close for 
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warmth or for protection from wild animals, or from possibilit 
of attack from previous owners of the land. As these necessi- 
ties or fears vanish, other needs and necessities arise; instinct 
as well as increase urges their advance inland, and we find the 
mounds rapidly changing into distinct branches and systematic 
organizations. Zhe Denver News, 1873, states a mound had 
been lately opened in Utah, ag relics of great artistic 
skill. “Others are tound on Big Horn River. Half a mile 
west of Gulden City, Colorado, are the remains of a laid-out 
city; on the Yellowstone River is a regular city of mounds, 
streets regular and mounds equidistant; eighty-seven mounds 
in good condition, sixty-three in ruins. Other settlements are 
on the banks of the Moreau and of the Great Cheyenne.’”* 
Mr. Bertrandt states such remains are found at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone and Upper Missouri, near Clark’s Creek, Dakota, 
Further east, along the States bordering on the Upper Lakes, 
but always tending southward, are the peculiar shapes of 
animals, like huge relievos, or sometimes in ¢ntaglio, large 
settlements in the rich, prolific lands of Wisconsin. In Michi- 
gan are the garden beds, where fruit and vegetables grow so 
luxuriantly in the light sandy soi! of that country during the 
comparatively short summer. In Northern Indiana there are 
fields from ten to one hundred acres, “running,” as some one 
has pointed out, “in different directions as if one family had a 
separate patch.” 

The animal shape is oceasionally found further south than Ohio, 
but there in the broad level, well watered and sufficiently wooded 
lands, where the really important settlements seem to have 
been, we find the outlines of the mounds most distinctly regu- 
lar, very exact in measurement, very much larger, and of con- 
sequence enough to be protected by embankments, showing, 
also, that there where they had the largest cities, they also met 
toes wild, unscrupulous and inscrutable. Of these mounds in 
Ohio, Squier and Davis particularly pare out that their remark- 
able distinction is in the perfection of figures in which the erec- 
tions are made; and those writers hold it as an incontestable 
proof that they who planned them possessed a standard of 
measurement, and an exact means of determining angles. “It 
has been ascertained that the circular enclosures are perfect 
circles, and the squares perfect squares, constructed with a geo- 
metrical precision which implies a knowledge in the architects 
that we should call seientific.”+ At Hopetown, Ohio, at Liberty, 
Ohio, the exactness of the measurements are unquestionable; 
Pike county, Ohio, is a square within a circle, as well as many 
others. 

The mounds abruptly stop with the Alleghanies, and we 
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follow their direction southward. In Tennessee, where the 
Cumberland mountains terminate, near the Tuscumbia and 
Florence, and the mouth of the Big Black River, a large tract 
of country along the valleys ot these rivers was once densely 
pane. The Mound-builers were undoubtedly at work there ; 

ut it must be equally understood, that as they crossed the 
Ohio and traveled southward, they mingled, either peaceably or 
forcibly, with another civilized people,—those who had spread 
up from Central America,—because the tumuli, in many in- 
stances, are not only truncated pyramids, like those of Mexico 
and Central America, but are carefully planned with their lines 
by the cardinal points. Another definite proof of this is given in 
the November number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQARIAN in the 
“Inscribed Shells from Tennessee”, bearing a striking similarity 
to the figures carved on the ruins at Palenque. 


The great southern country, lying between the Potomac and 
Ohio, on the north, the Gulf, on the south, the Atlantic, on the 
east, and stretching west beyond the Mississippi, is also the 
site of innumerable mounds. With the usual indifference of all 
the early travelers, to everything save the search for gold, no 
discrimination was made between the dwellers in the south and 
any “other Indian tribe”. But the incidental allusions and the 
descriptions of Spanish and other early writers help us to see, 
partly, that which, had they not been so blinded, might now 
have been clear and comprehensible. 

Garcillasso de la Vega, in his account of De Soto’s raid across 
the country, among other things, says: ‘The houses of the 
chiefs were, with scarcely an exception, built on large, elevated 
artificial mounds, large enough to sustain the houses of the 
chief and tamily,—making quite a little town of itself. At the 
foot a large square was marked out, around which the great 
warriors built their houses. The inferior classes put up their 
dwellings beyond and around. Some of the mounds had sev- 
eral stairways, made by cutting inclined planes, fifteen or 
twenty feet wide, flanking the sides with posts, and laying 
poles horizontally across the earthen steps to form a wooden 
stairway. But generally the lofty residence of the great ruler 
was approached by only one flight of steps. The mounds were 
steep and otherwise ienaceusible.” 

At one time, De Soto was met by a chief with five hundred 
warriors, who escorted him to a town containing three hundred 
houses,—that ot the chief being on an elevated mound, surrounded 
by a terrace wide enough for six men to walk abreast. 

At the great town of Chiaha, the chief offered the Spaniards 
twenty barns full of corn, quantities of bear’s oil kept in gourds, 
walnut oil as elear and appetizing as butter; .nd pots of honey. 

With regard to their manufactures “it is readily conceded 
that the Southern Indians exceed all others in the ceramic art: 
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: PLATE L—POTTERY FROM ASH PITS. 














PLATE II.—POTTERY VESSELS AND PIPES FROM ASH PITS. 














PLATE III —POTTERY AND SHELL ORNAMENTS. 











PLATE IV.—CONVENTIONAL ORNAMENTS OF THE MOUND-BUILDEBS. 
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the women knew how to make earthen vessels so large and 
fine our potters with their wheels can make no finer.” * * * 
“Amongst them we do not find the women condemned to do 
all the work; the men had their share of the hard labor, but 
the women were experts in weaving handsome carpets. The 
passed the woof with a shuttle, using a couple of threadles wit 
the hand, like weavers before machinery was used.”* Every 
description of these people, evidences in their religion, in their 
buildings, in their customs, a civilization partly fallen into 
desuetude rather than a merely advanced stage of the wild, 
untutored savage. Some of the earliest travelers called them 
the Muscogees, but the English when they first began to ex- 
plore the country called them Creeks, because they invariably 
dwelt in the lovely valleys on the banks of the streams running 
in all directions over the country. 

In that word “dwelt,” we note the distinguishing line betwixt 
them and the “ Indian,” whose wandering propensities are the 
inevitable and inalienable indication of his race. After the 
Spanish raid through the southern country, the disheartened 
remnant of the inhabitants would become an easy prey to the 
warlike Indians of the Atlantic, probably the same who had 
driven their ancestors from Ohio; and thus account for the 
mixture or varieties of tribes spoken of by the early travelers 
and writers ot the southern lands. 

In Southern Louisiana there are thousands of mounds clus- 
tered together ~ gh 3 @#l round the gulf marsh margins; they 
are close and only elevated by a fewinches. West of the Mis- 
sissippi the mounds stretch out in gradual interchange with the 
buildings of Mexico. 

Here, then, we have a continual line of them from British 
Columbia, through all of the Central and Southern States, to 
Mexico, always in “pleasant places.” 

II. Of what do the mounds consist? ‘Time and climate hav- 
ing beaten on them for several centuries, all—whether originally 
made so or not—have become rounded and covered with earth 
and: grass so as to give the appearance of natural hillocks, 
which originated the name. But the shapes, as already men- 
tioned, have since been found to be very varied, as well as very 
exact in their measurements, when they reach the Central 
States. In these States they are not only much larger, but are 
also surrounded by earth-works, as though for defense, having 
apparently made permament settlements and finding to their 
cost warlike Indians on their northern and eastern sides ever 
ready for unheralded attacks. The embankments are some- 
times around single mounds, which would possibly have been a 
temple or important building; some are around a cluster, evi- 
dently enclosing a village or town; a ditch or fosse issometimes 
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inside, sometimes outside, undoubtedly a double guard to a 
temple or a cemetery, to their crops, or to a circle for their 
national games, Lines of embankments, from five to thirty 
feet in height, enclosing from one to fifty acres, are very com- 
mon; those from one hundred to two hundred acres are often 
found, sometimes even four hundred acres. At Piketon, Ohio, 
is a distinctly graded way; at Marietta, Ohio, is a raised square 
with projections from the center of each side, as if causeways 
leading from entrances; at Newark, Ohio, when first discov- 
ered, mounds were found over an area more than two miles 
square, and still showed an embankment, from two to twenty 
feet high, of twelve miles in length. The material which was 
used in building was evidently that nearest at hand. Bein 
an agricultural people, they would fell trees to clear the load, 
and use the wood to make palisades or pillars to support the 
foundations of earth, or to frame into the lintels of the door- 
ways. ‘On the coasts of Florida the houses were built of 
timber, covered with palm leaves and thatched with straw. 
Those further inland were covered with reeds, in the manner 
of tiles, while the walls were extremely neat. In the colder 
regions, a little farther north, every family possessed a house 
daubed inside and out with clay for a winter house, and another 
open all round for summer. The houses of the chiefs were 
large, had piazzas in front and in the rear, with cane benches 
of comfortable dimensions. They also had lofts, in which were 
stored skins, mantles and corn. In one house was found a tabor 
with golden bells. One remarkable temple, one hundred feet 
in length and forty feet in width, with walls high in proportion, 
had a steep roof covered with mats of split cane, interwoven as 
compactly as the rush earpeting of the Moors. The temple was 
entered by three gates, at each of which were stationed gigantic 
wooden statues, presenting fierce attitudes. Some were armed 
with clubs, maces, canoe paddles and copper hatchets; others 
with drawn bows and long pikes. All were ornamented with 
strings of pearls and bands of copper. In niches round the 
walls were wooden figures of men and women, natural size; on 
the sides of the walls were large benches, on which lay the 
boxes containing the dead chiefs and their families, with their 
families below them, shields of various sizes between them. 
Chests with valuable pearls and valuable mantles of feathers 
were in the center of the building, as well as in an adjoining 
store house,”* If all these wooden buildings have long since 
disappeared, how much more reasonable that the house which 
their ancestors had used and forsaken further north, centuries 
before, are entirely dissolved into their mother earth, with most 
of their human occupants. 

At Seltzertown, Mississippi, is amound six hundred feet long, 
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four hundred feet wide, forty feet high, its level sumnfit havin 
an area of four acres; there was a ditch around it, and near it 
a smaller mound. “The north side of this mound is supported 
by a wall of sun-dried brick two feet thick, filled with grass, 
rushes and leaves.” Here were also angular tumuli, with 
corners still quite perfect, “formed of large bricks bearing the 
impression of human hands.” In Louisiana, near the Trinity, 
there is a large enclosure “partially faced with sun-dried bricks 
of large size.”* 

Again I suggest that if bricks were found there, they were 
probably the material used with wood and earth in the build- 
ings farther north, put up by an agricultural people and for- 
saken by them centuries previous, when forced to move south. 
either from internecine quarrels or incessant attacks of their 
wild enemies. 

Within the mounds have been discovered many articles of 
domestic as well as war-like use, of religious worship as well 
as personal adornment; and in this investigation it must be 
remembered that the “Indians” have roamed at will over these 
lands during the many centuries since the bvilders left them, 
hunting and fishing, lighting their fires and burying their dead, 
no doubt with some admixture of the knowledge and of the 
customs they had seen and the companionship of the prisoners 
they had taken. Amongst the variety of articles found are, of 
course, the universal arrow-heads; some of them of fine work- 
manship, cut in jasper.and chalcedony, as well as obsidian and 
chert; spears and knives, chisels, axes,awls. At Salline River, 
near Salt Springs, kettles have been tound, which were evidently 
moulded in basket-work, for the pattern on them is very regular 
and ornamental. Pottery is everywhere. In Missouri were 
found water-coolers, having human figures. with intelligent faces, 
not of the Indian cast of countenance. Pestles and discoidal 
implements of exact finish are abundant, and in Professor Cox’s 
collection at Indianapolis is a piece of amber-colored translucent 
quartz, which some one has described “as being symmetrically 
grained and polished in a way that would now require a wheel 
and diamond dust.” In some mounds have been found pieces 
of fabrics which, though coarse, are woven with care and reg- 
ularity, with threads of uniform exactness, for the making of 
which are also found the shuttles of various sizes, well finished 
gauges and weights to regulate sizes and keep the threads taut. 

Did any “Indian” found here since the conquest have such 
things in use? If natives were discovered at such work they 
must have been descendants from the civilized races, not of the 
Indian stock. 

One or two still more remarkable things have been turned up 
from mounds in various parts. In the mound in Virginia were 
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many specimens of mica. The only mines for mica were in 
North Carolina. 

From the mounds have also been dug up quantities of copper 
and copper implements and ornaments all over the country. 
Moreover it is always one peculiar kind of copper, having spots 
of pure silver studding the face of it, as if welded to it—not 
alloyed with it. Copper of this peculiarity is found only in the 
copper beds of Lake Superior. No settlements have been found 
near the mines of Lake Superior. The geological report to 
the national government describes these old mines as being 
chiefty surface work—that is, the surface of the veins was 
worked in open pits and trenches. The Minnesota mine, in 
Upper Michigan, was only excavated thirty feet, and here “Mr. 
Knapp discovered a detached mass of copper weighing six 
tons. It lay upon a cob-work of round logs or skids, six or 
eight inches in diameter, the ends of which showed plainly the 
marks of a small axe or cutting tool. They soon shriveled 
when exposed to the air. The mass of copper had been raised 
several feet, along the foot of the lode on timbers, by means of 
wedges.”* This was in 1848, and old trees, showing 395 rings 
of annual growth, stood in the debris, and the fallen and de- 
ranged trunks of trees of a former generation were lying across 
the pits. In Michigan, also, were the garden beds for the quick 
growing supplies of summer food. Is not the inference clear 
that the “Mound-builders,” having found these mines on their 
journey south, and requiring such material, would send up every 
summer a party of workmen for their supplies; and, being an 
agricultural people, yet needing the copper for their implements, 
they would manifest exactly what one writer expressly says of 
these Michigan mines, “The old mines everywhere show the 
same peculiarities of both knowledge and lack of knowledge.” 

The different material of which the mounds are formed, as 
well as their shape and their relative position, show their difter- 
ent intent and purpose. While some were city buildings, or 
residences of the rulers, or temples, others were altar mounds, 
which were of burnt clay, of fine material, and often brought 
from. a distance. At Mound City, Chillicothe, Ohio, there were 
found two layers of limestone, chipped in the form of discs and 
spear-heads, six hundred of them. They must have been a 
costly offering, brought from a distance and fashioned with care.t+ 


It has ever been the custom with civilized people, as well as 
barbarians, to bury articles of value with the dead. The Scyth- 
ians, the Egyptians, the Indians, the Aryans of the Vedas, the 
Jews, the Greeks, the Christians, all have done it. We find it 
no less among the Mound-builders. All did it, according to the 
customs of race, from the old Chaldean sceptre, the Egyptian 
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obolus, to pay the trip across the black lake, down to our pres- 
ent funeral wreath; changed in token and in signification, but 
nowhere broken in historic sequence. Therefore, it isas much 
a sign of civilization as of a wild Indian to find the links of 
earthly habits laid beside the bones of the Mound-builders, when 

their spirits had fled to the Happy Land. 
III. What do the mounds resemble? I have already pointed 
out the importance of remembering the effect of time and cli- 
wa mate, especially in this country, when sun and air seem to take 
more rapid effect, both in growth and decay of the natural 
world, than in other parts, and supposing these mounds were 
left eight hundred or a thousand years ago, is it wonderful no 
more evidence of their inhabitants is left? In approaching the 
south and towards Mexico, where they mix with the stone- 
building nation from Central America, walls and ruins are still 
standing. Moreover the southern settlements were probably 
the latest in existence. If it be asked why no remains of 
masonry and stone-work are to be found amongst the ruins of 
the mounds in the Central and Southern States, the answer is 
that a pastoral people were not hewers of stone; and for the 
reason that their sites were in agricultural lands and they would 
not be where stone quarries were available. In this country 
ia \ wood in abundance was at hand; but when the settlements were 
’ left it would decay, and if bricks were used they, too, would 
crumble into dust. Now, if we look back to ancient history 
and its modern evidences in Asia, we find in Persia now the 
remains in stone of the pillars and supports of the great palaces 
of Xerxes and his predeeessors; while in Assyria, where there 
was so little stone, it is satisfactorily proved that trees were 
carved into pillars and used as a substitute tor the more durable 
material in exactly similar palaces. In Assyria only the indis- 
tinct outlines are to be traced, in Persia the exaet position and 
proportions are known.* It wascustomary in the Asiatic coun- 
tries also to build the cities on an elevation, sometimes the 
whole city surrounded by an embankment and a deep ditch; 
sometimes only the palace, the temple and the important build- 
ings were elevated. When Layard first tound Nineveh it was 
si only a varied accumulation of mounds, though of course in that 
instance some of the solid foundation was beneath. Yet it was 
only the great cities which had such durable foundations. Many 
a mound that marked an ancient dwelling has been tramped 
over unnoticed by the armies of the successive nations that have 
held sway over the great belt of Central Asia. Here then a 
' pastoral people came to dwell, and to imitate in their way and 
with available means the dwellings of their own old lands, or 
of the haughty nations in the midst of whom their ancestors 
had lived, only the wild native and the wild nature had in their 
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fitful moods obliterated by degrees the tangible proots of such 
existence, and left only the mounds of earth in their place. 

Professor Davidson says he has seen arrow-heads from the 
eastern hemisphere exactly similar to those of the western. 
Other implemnnts found here are exactly such as are described 
in use by the ancient nations of the orient. 

If the natives of the south, when DeSoto first invaded them, 
were dwelling in cities built on mounds, with wooden stairways, 
supports, etc., and having large stores of corn, of oil, of honey, 
as well as of woven fabrics, of copper and of pearl, and if some 
of them have traditions and picture writings of long wanderings 
and various settlements, is it not within the narrowest limits ot 
probabitity, if not actual proof, that their immediate ancestors 
were our Southern Mound-builders? 

In glancing over the histories of ancient races, we find that 
colonies from all of them went off and broke away from the 
mother country, settled for a time; then if not suited went on 
again to more favorable localities; founded a nation, flourished 
and decayed. Some plague spot within or some inherited fatal- 
ity brings internal feud or external destruction, or the fatal effects 
of luxury bring effeminacy and degredation, rendering them an 
easy prey to tar less civilized neighbors, who exterminate or 
enslave them; the remnant that escapes seeks for a new home, 


and with renewed energy builds up a faint reflex of the old 
glory. So it has been with those of whom we know; why 
should it not be so also with this people, of whom the records 
have been lost? 





THE INDIAN MESSIAH AND THE GHOST DANCE. 


THE INDIAN MESSIAH AND THE GHOST DANCE. 
By WarREN K. MooreEHEAD, 


From the beginning of time it has been the custom of nations 
held in bondage, or persecuted. or borne down by affliction 
greater than they could bear, to appeal for Divine aid. When 
a people in distress have called in vain upon those stronger and 
richer than themselves for assistance, what is left to them except 
to go to Him who rules over all and beseech that He intercede 
in their behalf. As it has been with other nations that have 
existed upon the earth in ages past, so it is with the remnant of 
the once powerful Sioux nation, now located upon almost barren 
tracts of land in the States of Dakota. These people, having 
been reduced to the verge of starvation by the loss of their 
property, have been able to keep life in their bodies only by the 
slaughter of the herds of cattle with which, by years of care and 
attention, they had stocked their reservations. Persecuted, de- 
frauded, repeated deceived, they have hailed as a means of escape 
from the ocean of troubles which seemed ready to engulf them 
all alike—the chief and the half-breed, the child and the woman 
—the advent of their Savior. 

A hunting party returning from a visit to the Utes and Arap- 
ahoes, in distant Utah, brought the first news of the coming of 
the Indian Messiah, They had met in their travels a man named 
Johnson Sides, whose labors among the Utes and the other 
mountain tribes exerted a powerful influence. He told the sim- 
ple story of the Savior and His resurrection in a way that the 
Indians could readily understand. He wasted no time on theo- 
logical discussions ; but introducing the Scriptural parables in 
the form of fables, and drawing comparisons between these par- 
ables and some of the traditions of the Indians, became more 
widely and favorably known than any other preacher in the en- 
tire west. 

This hunting party reached Pine Ridge reservation in July, 
1890, and immediately instituted a series of dances which were 
so singularly enticing that none of those who witnessed them 
could refrain from taking part. The news spread like wildfire; 
and the ghost dance was organized and adopted by all the tribes 
from the Chinooks, far up in British Columbia, to the Shawnees 
and Kickapoos, in the Indian Territory. No other tribe entered 
into the dance with such spirit nor believed so firmly in the 
coming of the Savior as did the Sioux. At first the dances 
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were held in secluded places upon the reservation, and only a 
few joined in them; but it was not long until nearly all the five 
thousand Indians located upon the reservation became so infatu- 
ated with the new doctrine that three large camps were established 
upon Wounded Knee, White Clay, and Medicine Root Creeks, 
and for two months the weird, semi-religious, semi-barbaric 
ceremony was kept up. They danced night and day until, from 
sheer exhaustion, many of the converts actually fell to the ground 
fainting and almost lifeless. From a mere form of worship the 
dance soon developed into a warlike demonstration. The fanat- 
ical converts to the new religion began to pillage the houses of 
those who refused to join them in their orgies, to steal cattle and 
to burn ranches. The excitement increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. Settlers left the border and flocked to the various towns 
along the railroad, The agent’s home was surrounded by threat- 
ening savages, and for a few days it looked as if a conflict—a 
massacre—was inevitable. The agency authorities telegraphed 
the War Department for aid; troops were hastily ordered to the 
front, and now Pine Ridge, Rosebud and Standing Rock agencies 
are under military control. 


When the Messiah dances were at their height I left for the 
agency, trusting that material of ethnological value could be 
gathered. It was an excellent opportunity to study Sioux folk- 
lore, and I was more than repaid for the several weeks spent in 
the Indian camps upon the reservation. 


The largest camp of dancers was located upon Wounded 
Knee Creek, under the charge of Chiefs No Water, Short Bull 
and Little Wonnd. A large, level tract of prairie near the Te- 
pees was carefully prepared by the squaws. A pole or sapling 
some thirty-five feet in height was erected, to the topmost twigs 
of which was attached a white flag. The base of the tree, toa 
height of five or six feet, was covored with hundreds of rushes 
and reeds plaited together with the greatest of care. These gave 
the sapling the appearance of a tree which one frequently sees 
na cultivated field in harvest time, with a shock of wheat or 
corn bound around it. The squaws also built near the dance 
ground several lodges almost air tight, which were to be used 
as sweat houses, separate structures being provided for the 
women. Every person wishing to join tn the dance was com- 
pelled to divest himself of his clothing and enter one of these 
tepees, some eight or ten persons being crowded into each 
house, A fire was built near at hand in which stones were 
heated. These rocks were placed within the lodge and a bucket 
of water poured over them. Clouds of steam arose, completely 
filling the structure. This operation was continued as long as 
the subjects could bear the confinement. When they issued 
from their baths attendants quickly threw blankets over thc per- 
spiring forms, Returning to their homes the converts dressed 
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in plain clothes without any ornamentation whatever, save an 
eagle feather stuck in the hair. 

A priest or medicine man accompanied by four assistants and 
the village crier (whose business it was to announce all import- 
ant events, speeches and councils), advanced to the sapling. 
Stationing themselves about the pole the crier called aloud to 
those who wished to participate in the dance to come forward at 
once. In obedience to the commands of the priest, seeral hun- 
dred men and women crowded up and, grasping hands, formed 
a circle fully two hundred feet in diameter. While they delayed 
the priests began a prayer to the Great Spirit; the following is 
a literal translation of one of the supplications: 

“Great Wakantanka:* We are ready to begin the dance as 
you have commanded us. Our hearts are now good. We 
would do all that you ask, and in return for our efforts we beg 
that you give us back our old hunting grounds, and our game. 
Oh, transport such of the dancers as are really in earnest to the 
Spirit Land far away and let them there see their dead relatives. 
Show them what good things you have prepared for us and re- 
turn the visitors safely to earth again. Hear us, we implore.” 

At the conclusion of the prayer the priests begin a doleful 
chant, which is taken up by the assembled multitude and loudly 
sung over and over again, The circle moves towards the left. 
For the first half hour the motion is a short step, not more thad 
ten or twelve inches, accompanied by a bending of the knees. 
None of the dancers jump up or down until another prayer has 
offered. The following words will acquaint the reader with the 
nature of the songs: 


Ate he ye lo. Canupa wan ci ci ca hu pica yani pi ktelo. Ate he ye 
lo. Ate he ye lo. 


TRANSLATION.—My son, smoke and you will live. Come to the sacred 
tree. This the Father says, this the Father says. 


After the space of half an hour the crier calls aloud and the 
participants pause. 

“Weep for your sins,” commands the high priest. Accord- 
ingly the Indians set up a most horrible wail. They moan and 
cry, rolling upon the ground, apparently in great agony. Some 
of the more desperate ones crowd up to the sapling (which is 
called in their language a sacred tree) and thrust little gifts and 
tokens between the rushes. Others cut their arms and wipe the 
blood upon the reeds, or detach small pieces of flesh from their 
sides, and stick these bloody tokens among the bindings. The 
scene is most impressive. Surely the Sioux are serious in their 
grief, for it is scarcely possible that men and women could feign 
in so natural a manner, such sorrow, such repentance. Grim 





*The Sioux term for their God or Great Spirit. 
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warriors, determined men to whose eyes tears had ever before 
been strange, will elbow their way through the crowd about the 
tree, and with heaving breasts and sobbing voices plead that 
Great Wakantanka forgive them for all their wickedness. 


After these paroxysms of grief comes an intermission, The 
priests harangue the converts and exhort them to be of good 
heart, to hesitate not in the ceremonies. A new song is struck 
up (for they have several ghost dance songs), and again the cir- 
cle moves toward the left. The dancing becomes fast and furious. 
The men and women leap backward and forward. They seem 
possessed of the spirit of demons. Presently one or two, delir- 
ious with excitement, may break away from the dancers and go 
staggering across the plain. A woman reels against a tree near 
the creek, where she stands moaning and gasping. A youth 
throws himself headlong upon the ground with such violence 
as to cause great fears for his safety. 

Meanwhile the priests are extremely active. They run from 
one excited dancer to another, gently compelling all to lie prone 
upon the earth. They wave an eagle feather (the symbol of 
holiness and purity) in the face of the subject, stare very fixedly 
at him and mutter incantations over his prostrate form, Un- 
doubtedly the priests exercise an influence akin to mesmerism 
or hypnotism upon the distracted mind of the weary dancer. 
One Indian who had danced twenty-seven times told me: *‘ The 
priest looked very fixedly at me. He stared into my eyes like 
a snake, and then I knew no more.” Of course the exhausted 
mind of the savage is in a fit condition to receive impressions of 
visions, to fall into trances or behold strange scenes in the spirit 
land. 

The scene of a ghost dance at night makes a vivid impression 
upon the mind. The music in its strange wild key rings in the 
ears for days, while one can never forget the reeling figures, the 
earnest, expressive faces. : 

When the dance has been carried on for several hours, the 
priests arouse some of the sleepers and secure from them accounts 
of what they have beheld in the spirit land. This information 
is heralded by the crier, the chant being subdued almost to a 
whisper while he speaks. The visions are strongly alike in 
general character, although varying somewhat in detail. Fol- 
lowing is one which The Weasel claims to have seen: 

“When I fell to sleep the music of the dance became fainter 
and fainter until it entirely disappeared. Then a great eagle 
came, and, sticking his talons in my clothes, carried me away 
many miles into the skies. Suddenly we came upon a fair land 
and the bird halted by a stream, where there was a lodge made 
of rushes woven very tightly andneatly. In this lodge, the bird 
said, the Great Wakantanka was hidden, and that the Messiah 
would come forth at noon. I must wait, he said, until the Savior 
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would appear. So I sat down upon the banks of this fine little 
valley and waited. Presently there came forth a white man with 
a long beard. He showed me holes in His hands and feet, and 
said that the whites had made these wounds. He said that He 
would never appear to the whites again, that if the Indians would 
continue the Messiah dance He would appear to them the next 
summer, and that upon His appearance the world would come 
toanend. Then he showed me a large village; larger than I 
ever saw in my life. The teepees were all constructed of buffalo 
hides, and resembled those we used to have in the happy years 
long since passed. Men and women, relatives of mine, rushed 
forward to greet me and embraced my neck, crying and sobbing, 
meanwhile, with joy at my coming. The people conducted me 
to a large council house, where choke-berries and buffalo meat 
were prepared and served. After eating I was shown great 
herds of elk and buffalo. The Good Man told me to return to 
my friends, aud relate what I had seen in his beautiful home. 
The earthly people must dance and pray and wait, He said, until 
His coming. We were not to make use of guns, nor were we 
to fight. The Messiah Himself would come to our aid and per- 
form for us deeds that powder and ball could not. Then my 
relatives bade me farewell and I was borne to earth again by the 
great eagle.” 


Day after day the faithful dancers dragged their weary bodies 
about the circle. They saw visions. They prayed as never 
man prayed before. With tears, fastings and self-inflicted tor- 
tures, they called in despair upon their Messiah. He answered 
them not. Then they threw aside all restraint, and became al- 
most frenzied. They began to menace life and property. They 
disregarded the visions, the teachings of peace and submission. 
The true Indian asserted itself, He is a born warrior, not a 
priest, not a convert to a new religion. When he discarded the 
teachings of Wakantanka and substituted his own feelings of 
revenge upon the white race, he called down upon his head the 
wrath of the Government at Washington. With the entry of 
troops into the reservation came the flight of the hostiles into 
the Bad Lands. Two months of peace-parties and councils fol- 
lowed, and then came the fearful battle of Wounded Knee, in 
which very nearly one hundred and eighty Indians lost their 
lives... This Wounded Knee massacre—for it really was a mas- 
sacre—so Louis Shangrau told me, was precipitated by some 
fanatical Indian warrior, on whose head, to some extent, rested 
the awful responsibility for the slaughter of women and children. 
The troops had surrounded the Indians and were engaged in 
disarming them, when suddenly an excited youth shot one of 
the foremost officers. As the report of his Winchester died 
away, the other Sioux, with knives and war-clubs, Winchesters 
and revolvers, rushed headlong upon the Seventh cavalry. In 
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less than half an hour there scarcely remained a live Indian in 
that once large camp presided over by Chief Big Foot. Soldiers 
anxious to revenge the death of the old commander of the 
Seventh (Custer) pursued women and children who were fleeing 
across the plain in a vain effort to escape extermination. One 
slender boy but twelve years of age, as innocent a child as ever 
graced the home of a fond father, be that parent white or red, 
while fleeing in the direction of the agency was pursued by a 
burly ruffian. The soldier ran swifty after the little fellow, and 
upon reaching a convenient distance knelt down and with cruel, 
deliberate aim shot the child through both hips. The boy lived 
long enough to be taken to the hospital at Pine Ridge and tell 
his story in the presence of three women, Deputy United States 
Marshal George Bartlett, and others. 


Let me give one other instance of the cowardly action of the 
troopers of the “ Gallant Seventh.” There were twenty-six 
children under the age of thirteen years killed at Wounded Knee! 
There is not the slightest excuse to be offered, nor is there just 
cause for the shooting of these children. Women were pursued 
and shot down the same as if they were men. Four babies were 
found on the battle-field with crushed skulls, showing that they 
had been struck on the head with either the butt of a musket or 
some heavy club. 

Is it any wonder that nearly all the “ friendlies” gathered about 
Pine Ridge agency fled in dismay toward the Bad Lands when 
terrified couriers brought in the awful news a few hours after the 
massacre had been completed? They were apprehensive lest 
they should meet a like fate. 


To add to their great terror the Indian police stationed about 
the agency buildings opened fire upon the camp of Two Strike 
‘and Crow Dog, located just south of the agency buildings. 
Chief Red Cloud’s small frame house was in line with the shots 
and bears testimony to the accuracy of the police’s aim, for there 
are some fifteen or twenty bullet-holes in the weather-boarding. 
Gen, Brooke issued orders as soon as possible, causing the ces- . 
sation of the fire, but not until considerable damage had been 
done. 

A few days after these incidents all the Brules and Ogllalas 
were brought into the agency. Since that time peace has 
reigned. The evening of the 5th of February some of the 
. prominent Indian Chiefs from Pine Ridge and Rose Bud were 

present at Christ Reformed Church, in ving <1 to speak 
to citizens of the city regarding their wrongs. They had just 


come from Washington, where a lengthy council had been held 
with the officials of the government. Attending the meeting 
in Philadelphia, I secured a lengthy conversation with Louis 
Shangrau, the interpreter of the party, himself a noted scout 
and frontiersman. He said, quite pathetically, that but little 
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had been done either to increase rations or to pay for the stock 
and grain lost by the Indians during their long confinement 
near the agency headquarters. That the Sioux felt very much 
discouraged, having lost nearly all their possessions, that the 
hoped to make one more appeal to the Great Father in behalf 
of their starving relatives; that they would ask for schools and 
tarmers, for herders and other instructors in the arts of civiliza- 
tion; that if this last request was refused he did not know what 
else thev could do but to return to Pine Ridge and there eke 
out a miserable existence, 

Is it not possible that the great lessons that both Indians and 
whites have learned during the past few months may be em- 
ployed to good advantage? Cannot a peace policy be insti- 
tuted, education be made compulsory, and above all, why not 
eliminate politics forever from the Indian Bureau? If this is 
done the Sioux will take heart again and continue to advance 
until they shall have become cultured and refined citizens of 
the United.States. If the policy that has characterized all past 
administrations be continued we can hope for nothing but a 
rich harvest of misunderstandings, of murders, assassinations 
and massacres. Why not, by patience and just legislation, by 
honest watchfulness over our Indian wards prove that humanit 
on the part of the civilized will secure and retain peace wit 
the savages, who are our wards. 


ray 
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EGYPTIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


The London Times’ Cairo correspondent says respecting the 
archeological discoveries at Dier Elbahari that the same disor- 
der reigns among the contents of the tombs as was found when 
the famous royal mummies were discovered nine years ago. 
Sarcophagi were piled upon sarcophagi, and alongside were 
boxes, baskets of flowers, statuets, funeral offerings, and boxes 
crammed with papyri. There is every indication that the place, 
though originally constructed as a vast tomb, was chosen for 
hurried concealment in time of tumult. The contents of the 

apyri are as yet unknown, but it is hoped that they will reveal 
important historical matters. The mummies were priests and 
priestesses. 
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THE STORY OF THE MOOSEWOOD MAN. 
By Rev. Smas T. Ranp. 


Away in the woods dwelt a young woman alone. She had 
to depend upon her own exertions for everything. She pro- 
cured her own fuel, hunted her own food and prepared it. As 
she had no comrade she was often lonely and sad. One day 
‘when gathering fuel she cut and prepared a noos-a-gun, a poker 
for the fire, of minkudowok—moosewood—and brought it home 
with het. She did not bring it in the wigwam, but stuck it up 
in the ground outside. Some time in the evening she heard a 
sound as of a human voice outside, complaining of the cold. 

“Numus, my sister, £aoochee, | am cold.” 

“Come in and warm yourself then,” was the answer. 

“T can not come in; I am naked,” was the reply. 

“Wait, then, and I will put out some clothes,” she tells him. 

This is soon done. He dons the robes tossed out to him and 
walks in, a fine-looking young fellow, who takes his seat as the 
girl’s younger brother, z. ¢., younger than she. (The Indians, 
and it is the same with the Bannocks, have a word for a brother 
older than the speaker and another to designate a brother who 
is younger than the speaker. Sisters are distinguished in the 
same way.) The poker she left standing outside the door had 
been metamorphosed, and proves a very beneficial acquisition, 
He is very aftable and kind, and withal a very expert hunter, so 
that all the wants of the home are bountifully supplied. He is 
named Minkddowogook, from the wood from which he sprang. 
After a time his female friend hints to him that it would be well 
for him to seek a companion. “Iam lonely,” says she, “ when 
you are away. I want you to fetch me a sister-in-law.” To 
this reasonable suggestion he consents, and they talk the matter 
over and make arrangements for carrying their plans into exe- 
cution. His sister tells him where to go and how to pass certain 
dangers. ‘“ You will have to pass several nests of serpents, but 
you must not fight them nor meddle with them. Clap one end 
of your bow on the ground, and use it as a pole to assist you 
in jumping, and leap right straight across them.” Having re- 
ceived his instructions, he starts on his journey. After awhile 
his sister becomes lonely from the loss of his company, and re- 
solves to follow him. To give him warning she sings, and he 
hears and answers her in the same style, instructing her to go 
back and not come after him. She does so. He goes on until 
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he comes to a large Indian village. He follows his sister’s in- 
structions, and enters one of the lodges. 

There, as he had expected, he finds quite a bevy of girls and 
one—she is the youngest of the group—who excels in beauty. 
He waiks up and takes his seat by her side. This, as she re- 
mains seated and the parents’ silence show their acquiesence, 
settles the matter and consummates the marriage. The beauty 
of his countenance and his manly bearing have won the heart 
of the maiden and conciliated the esteem of the father. But 
the young men of the village are indignant. The young lady 
has had many suitors, who have all been rejected, and now to 
see her so easily won by a stranger—this is outrageous. They 
determine to kill him. 

Meanwhile his father-in-law tells him to go out and try his 
hand at hunting, and when he returns successful they will pre- 
pare a festival in honor of the marriage. So he takes his wife 
with him and his father-in-law’s canoes, and pushing up the 
river to the native grounds, following the directions given by 
the old man, they come to a steep descent, and push up through 
the rapids, land and construct a temporary hut, and he goes into 
the hunting business in earnest. He is at home in that occupa- 
tion, and before many days he has collected a large amount of 
furs and venison and is preparedtoreturn. But a company has 
been formed to cut him off and rob him of his prize. A band 
of young men in the village, who are skilled in magical arts, 
have followed him and reached the place where he has pitched 
his hut. But now the trouble is how to proceed. They dare 
not attack him openly, and as to their wiles he may be able to 
outdo them. But they adopt this plan: One of them is to trans- 
form himself into a mouse and insinuate himself under the 
blanket while the man is asleep, and thus give him the fatal 
stab. But our herois wide awake. When the mouse approaches 
he quietly claps his knee on him all unconsciously, as he pre- 
tends, and squeezes the little fellow most lovingly. The poor 
mouse cau not stand the pressure, and sings out most lustily. 
This arouses the wife, who perceiving that her husband is rest- 
ing his leg heavily upon some poor fellow, jogs him and tries to 
make him understand what is going forward. But he is won- 
derfully dull of comprehension and can not understand what she 
is saying, but manages, by what seems an all unconscious move- 
ment, to squeeze the wily toe—the small mouse—more affection- 
ately. He does not design to kill him, however, but to overcome 
and frighten him, and send him off. So finally he releases him, 
and never did a poor mouse make greater speed toescape. He 
carries the warning to his companions, and they conclude to 
beat a hasty retreat. Minkodowogook now prepares to return. 
He asks his wife if she is willing to take the canoe with its load 
back to the-village alone, and allow him to go and fetch his 
sister. She says she is willing, and he sees her safely off. She 
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arrives in due time and makes a report to her father. All are 
amazed at the amount of food and fur collected in so short a 
time. They convey it all up safely to the village, and then 
await his return. After a few days he comes, bringing with 
him his sister, and the feasts and the sports commence. He is 
challenged to dive and see who can remain longest under water. 
He accepts the challenge and goes out with his antagonists. 

“ What are you?” asks Minkodowogook. 

“TI am a loon, answers the other, proudly. “But you—what 
are your” 

“T am a Chigumoveech,” he answers. 

Down go the divers, and after a long time the poor loon floats 
up to the top and drifts—dead— downtheriver. The spectators 
wait along while and finally the Chigumoveech comes up, flaps 
his wings exultingly and comes to land in triumph. 

“ Let us try a game of growing,” says another. 

“What will you choose to be?” says Minkodowogook. 

“I will be a pine tree.” 

“Very well. I am the elm.” 

So at it they go. One rises a large white pine, but encum- 
bered himself with branches, which exposes him to the blasts 
of the hurricane. The other rises high, naked of limbs, and 
when the blast comes he always bends, but retains his hold on 
the earth, while his rival is overturned and killed. The stranger 
comes off victorious in every contest, and returns exultingly to 
the camp. His father-in-law is proud of him, but his other 
daughters, especially the eldest, are full of envy and rage. 

eanwhile our hero is presented by his wife with a fine little 
boy. The sister pretends to be very friendly and asks to nurse 
the child, but the mother declines her assistance, as she is sus- 
picious of the ill-suppressed jealousy of her sister. “I can take 
care of my babe myself,” she tellsher. After awhile the father- 
in-law advises him to move back to his own native place. The 
jealousy of the hunters is deepening. He takes the advice and 
departs. His father-in-law provides him with a canoe, provi- 
sions, and weapons to defend himself with if he is attacked. He 
has not gone far before he is pursued and overtaken, but he is 
found to be as good in battle as in a chase. His foes are soon 
killed or dispersed, and he and his family return safely to his 
own land. 
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Correspondence. 


BURIAL MOUNDS OF VANCOUVER ISLAND AND 
THEIR RELICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian. 


Perhaps you are not aware that on this island we have had 
Mound-builders, who have left relics behind them as stupendous 
as any you have in Ohio or any of those States, We have their 
dwellings, and behind them their burial mounds; we have, also, 
over the sides of their ancient fortified dwellings, their refuse 
heaps or cooking middens. By digging into these middens we 
see the sort of food this ancient people lived on, and find the 
implements they used—implements for hunting, fishing and of 
defense. These fortified dwellings are not only found along our 
coasts, where a point naturally strong by three precipitious sides 
rising sheer up from the sea is made stronger by having its land 
side protected by a deep moat; but they are also found inland, 
where they have strengthened themselves behind a bluff or over- 
hanging cliff. Behind all these strong places their burial mounds 
are found by tens, hundreds and thousands, I have been open — 
ing these cairns and studying these facts ever since 1859, so I 
know pretty well what they are. 

With regard to the totem posts, I have had no time hitherto 
to do anything further than to collect my manuscripts on the 
subject. In the library of our Natural History Society are draw- 
ings—I mean paintings—of a few very good and pretty ones. 
Although my knowledge of their carvings is of a wider range 
than that of most white people, yet I have a great deal to learn, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining their meaning from these 
people, and to not being used to their style of delineating the 
subjects of their paintings or carvings. 

You ask me about their masks. The masks are a part of a 
Haida’s panoply, to which I have not turned my attention to a 
great extent. The masks amongst the Haidas are of different 
sorts. A person who may belong to the raven crest would have 
a mask to put on his face with a raven’s beak carved on it, to go 
over the person’s nose; or, if he chooses, he may have a sort of 
helmet—a raven with its wings spread, the beak over the person’s 
face, while the tail projected behind, a space being made in the 
belly-part for the head, etc. The mask or helmet may be an 
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eagle, a beaver, a frog, or anything, according to the crest of the 
parties. I once had a beautiful beaver helmet, which I bought 
from the Skidegat chief Kin-sing- wuss for thirty dollars. It was 
in the shape of a circlet for the head, or, I might say, a coronet. 
In front was a beaver’s face, while fixed in the rim all around the 
head were feathers and porcupine quills of various colors. Fas- 
tened to the lower part of the rim, and hanging down the wearer’s 
back, was a broad piece of blue base, thickly covered with er- 
mine fur. James DEAns. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 





° 


A MORMON’S OPINION OF SERPENT EFFIGIES. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I see by an article in Zhe St. lgnace (Mich.) News of your 
successful work in the line of discovering signs that “ the nation 
of the wise,” whose national emblem was the serpent, had occu- 
pied portions of Wisconsin and other imoortant localities. In 
the article referred to these people are termed “ serpent-worship- 
ers.” I would very much like to know upon what grounds you 
arrive at so strange a conclusion. So serious an accusation 
brought against a wise and important nation must surely have 
some better support than the bare existence of their emblematic 
mounds, and as I have failed to discover any traces anywhere of 
that nation having turned from the worship of the true God to 
their national emblem, I would like to be informed. The em- 
blem of the tribe of Dan was a serpent. The American emblem 
is the eagle, England the lion, etc., yet none of these are accused 
of worshiping their emblem. “ Be ye therefore as wise as ser- 
pents,” etc, In the Scripture and in mythology the serpent is 
an emblem of wisdom. But in all the traditional range, hiero- 
glyphical or imagery representations, I find no traceable evidences 
of such idolatry, and further not one solitary trace of existing 
idolatry was ever discovered, to my knowledge, among all the 
numerous tribes on this continent, notwithstanding the labored 
efforts of the early Jesuites to make such appear. Let it be 
remembered that, to them, all outside of the papal pale was idol- 
atrous heresy. This was their subterfuge to justify and cover 
their barbarous deeds in their covetous idolatry of the gold of 
the innocents. 

I would be pleased further to know if the deflection of both 
head and tail of the serpent at Rock Creek Station is toward 
the east, or is the tail westward of the present meridian line. If 
both are eastward, then there should be, say one hundred feet of 
the body in a straight line, and the degrees of variation from the 
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meridian of such line is a matter of importance, which I would 
like to obtain. 

It would seem now that from these emblematical memorials, 
discovered at such great distances apart, that the course of mi- 
gration could be easily demonstrated, as to whether the move of 
this people was up or down the rivers. I have an idea that it 
will yet appear clear that this race of the wise spread from their 
original home on the California coast and mingled with the orig- 
inal Mound-builders, whom we name Naumahmesees, and mul- 
tiplied all over ancient America. 

Further, I fail to find a solitary support for the idea advanced 
by so many writers that these ancients offered human sacrifices, 
beyond the offering up as sacrifices the criminals who, according 
to their laws (and ours also, for that matter), ought not to live. 
Europeans may have burned their distant successors at the stake 
as heretics, foreign invaders may have practiced the abomina- 
tions, but the Naumahmesees held life as a sacred gift from God 
and their land was named peace. Yours truly, 

E. S. Curry. 

Christy, Howell County, Missouri. 
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THE LAST OF THE APALACHEES. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I give you a lit le item of recent research. Dr, M. A. Dunn, 
of Grant Parish, Louisiana, informs me that there are three full- 
blooded Indians of the Apalachee Tribe now living in that parish; 
that they have negro wives, cannot speak one word of their 
ancestral tongue, which, they claim, is lost to them, but only 
English and French, as they were brought up by the French 
people. These three degenerate Indians, my friend thinks, are 
the last remnants of the once powerful and warlike tribe of the 
Apalachees, that, three centuries and a half ago, made such a 
fierce opposition to the armies of De Narvaez and De Soto, in 
the wilds of Florida. Sic transit gloria. 


Crawford, Miss., March, 1891, H. S. HALBERT. 
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Editorial. 


THE TOUCH OF CIVILIZATION AMONG THE 
MOUND-BUILDERS. 


The subject which we have taken for this chapter is one over 
which there has been much controversy and concerning which 
there is even now much difference of opinion. The civilization 
of the Mound-builders at one time was supposed to be nearly 
or quite equal to that of the ancient races, and the expectation 
was that the people would be discovered as immigrants into 
this continent who were identical with some of those known to 
history. Theories were advanced as to the Phoenicians, the 
Babylonians, Egyptians; and resemblances were traced in the 
relics and pottery faces which aroused imagination and gave 
rise to much conjecture. The opinion became wide-spread 
that the lost tribes had gained a home in this distant land, and 
from this came the strange delusion of that immense system of 
imposture, the Mormon religion. Latterly the thought has 
gone to the other extreme ‘The civilization of the Mound- 
builders has been confounded with that of the wild Indians. 
All civilization has been denied them; their works and relics 
have been ascribed to the various tribes which had their abode 
on the land where they are found, the difference between the 
earlier and the later tokens completely set aside and new tokens 
have been dilligently sought for, until it has become a fixed 
conclusion with many that the cult of the Mound-builder and 
the Indian are exactly identical, and the two classes of people 
exactly the same. 

Now, we have no especial controversy with the advocates of 
this theory, but desire to present a few facts which will show ~ 
that there is another side to the question. We believe that the 
migration of the Indians would preclude all dogmatic assertion 
as to the identity of the Mound-builders with any known tribe; 
that the succession of periods of occupation also requires us to 
separate the tokens from one another, and distinguish between 
the works and relics of the early and later people, and that the 
interests of science demand that we still keep our minds in sus- 

nse as to the question whcther there may not be hidden away 
in the depths of the mounds the evidences which will yet prove 
a contact with civilized races during pre-historic times. Strange 
reverses take place. The case has not gone so far but that a 
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—_ discovery well authenticated might turn the scale back ; 
and the coviction would become strong that the touch of civil- 
ized man was still to be recognized. We are aware that at 
present all such evidences are immediately explained away as 
soon as they arise, and the advent of the white man is regard- 
ed as sufficient to account for every strange thing; but when 
winged figures and other tokens are taken from the depths of 
pyramid mounds, when bastion forts are associated with ancient 
burials, when eastern symbols are found in the midst of western 
relics, and the strangest contrasts are manifest between the fin- 
ished ornaments and the rude relics, and so many tokens come 
before us which seem out of place when in the hands of any 
Indian known to history, we must pause and think twice before 
we-deny the assertion that possibly these came from contact 
with some foreign country in pre-Columbian times. 

In reference to the question whether civilization actually ob- 
tained among the Mound-builders, we would say the term is an 
indefinite one. Technically speaking, we suppose that no 
American race could be called civilized. Civilization came in 
with the iron age, and so belongs only to the historic races. In 
America the people were chiefly in the stone age, though bor- 
dering on the bronze. Still we have fallen into the habit of 
calling some of the American races civilized, and we see no 

ood reason for discontinuing the term. The inhabitants of 

eru and Central America, as well as those of Mexico, are 
supposed to have reached a stage of civilization which, were it 
not for the absence of iron, would overlap the early conditions 
of the historic lands, and it does not seem wise to make our- 
selves so arbitrary as to deny the word to them. The Pueblos 
and other tribes of the great plateau were in a stage of ad- 
vancement which warrants us in calling them semi-civilized, 
and yet the Pueblos never passed through the bronze age, and 
so far as we know were even without the use of copper. The 
Mound-builders and the people of the Mississippi Valley would 
naturally be called uncivilized, and yet some of them seem to 
have been so far advanced that it is a question which exceeded, 
they or the Pueblos of the west. The Indians are generally 
called savages, but many arguments have been advanced to 
prove that they were fully equal to the Mound-builders, and the 
name is freely applied to the Pueblos and even to the civilized 
races of Mexicc and the Central provinces. It seems to be, 
then, largely a question of words. If we confine civilization to 
the historic countries we certainly cannot ascribe any degree of 
it to the Mound-builders. If, on the contrary, we use the term 
Indian to mean what Columbus discovered, we might take in both 
continents and call all the inhabitants of the East and West 
Indias and of North and South America all Indians; but it 
seems better to take the words in the popular sense, and then 
speak of the American race as we do of the Asiatic or of the 
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European: to admit that there were different grades of civili- 
zation existing among them. 

The point that we make is that back of the Indians’ compar- 
ative rude condition was the higher condition of the Mound- 
builders, but back of the Mound-builders was a civilization 
which so closely resembles that found in historie lands as to 

ive rise to the idea that it may have originated in those lands. 

e do not undertake to say how it eame into this far-off region 
nor by what routes, and yet it does not seem possible that the 
resemblances could be so great unless there was a filtering at 
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Stone Fort on the Tennessee River. 


least of these old time-honored conditions. The routes may 
indeed have been from different directions—the pyramid-builders 
from the far southwest, and originally from the distant Asiatic 
coast; the serpent-worshipers from the distant east or northeast, 
and originally trom the European continent; the tomb-builders 
and hunters from the northwest, and originally from the Mon- 
golian regions; the military classes and the villagers of the 
central district may either have come from the northwest.or the 
northeast; yet whatever the route, and howsoever distant the 
original source we can not fail to see very close analogies. The 
supposition with some is that these are merely accidental; they 
are all to be accounted for on the ground of parallel develop- 
ment. But to others they have been so striking as to give rise 
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to the strangest theories, concerning which we have spoken. 
This is to be considered, too, in this connection, that the farther 
back we go the more striking do the resemblances seem. These 
resemblances are, to be sure, explained by some as the result ot 
very recent contact with the white man, but by others as the 
result of pre-Columbian contact with foreign countries, and this 
seems to us the more reasonable explanation. 

It is noticeable that we have not only the modern-looking 
forts, such as the one on the Tennessee River, with bastions 
scattered along its walls at intervals of about eighty yards, and 
with re-entering angles exactly like the European forts, but in- 
side of the enclosure we find the earth pyramids and regular 
burial mounds, which in all respects resemble the Mound-build- 
ers’ works. In the same region we also find stone forts, built 
after an aboriginal pattern, with gateways arranged in angles 
similar to the Toltec gateways. See Plates. We have also 
from the same region pottery, containing many portraits, which 
remind us of nearly all the civilized races, but among these 
faces are others which are purely aboriginal. We find in the 
southern district also various ornamented banner stones, with 
the Greek fret plainly depicted on them, but more exact orna- 
ments of the same pattern are found in the pottery vessels from 
the Moqui pueblos in Arizona, and still more exact patterns and 
regular figures may be seen on the front of the Governors’ 
House in Uxmal, in Central America. The looped pattern may 
also be seen on the pottery of Mississippi, as well as on the 
various shell gorgets of the stone graves, reminding us always 
of similar patterns common in civilized countries. We find 
tablets and gorgets which contain all of the symbols common 
in oriental lands, such as the cross, the suastika, the fire gener- 
ator, the serpent, the tree, the crescent, the sun circle, the horse 
shoe, the owl and the dragon; but with these are figures purely 
aboriginal, and which could uot have originated elsewhere than 
among the Indians. We find in one case—in the-Davenport 
tablet—inscribed figures which, if genuine, rove a phonetical 
alphabet to have been known, but in the Thruston tablet the 
figures are so extremely rude as to give rise to the idea that 
none but an Indian could have devised and inscribed them. The 
winged figures spoken of as found in the Georgia pyramids 
remind us of historic and oriental art forms, but the relics from 
the same mound resemble only native workmanship. So with 
all the works and relics, a strange mixture of foreign patterns 
with native execution, always suggests to us that in some way 
the touch of civilization was still preserved, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of barbarism or savagery on all sides. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


VALUABLE ARCHZOLOGICAL FinD IN AN ARIZONA VILLAGE. 
—Crittenden (Ari.) Letter in Zhe Philadelphia Times: While 
removing earth for the foundation of the new hotel to be erected 
by Harmon & Brooks; of this city, there was discovered what 
seems to be the tomb of a king, though of what people it would 
doubtless puzzle an antiquarian to say. The workmen had 
penetrated, at some eight feet below the surface of the ground, 
what they took to be stone of a soft, friable nature, but which 
was evidently masonry of superior workmanship when they 
reached the tomb itself. This was composed of large square 
blocks of stone, which was identified as red or rose granite, and 
cemented together with such skill as to at first cause the whole, 
measuring 12x15 feet, to appear as a solid mass. The opening 
of this, while very difficult, as the use of powder was prohibited 
by Mr. Hendrickson, who, as a learned archeologist, was placed 
in charge of the exhumation by the authorities, was accom- 
plished by night, when the interest and curiosity of the party 
was so great the work was continued by lamp-light till dawn. 

The tomb when opened was found to contain a gigantic image 
of a man lying at full length and made of clay mixed with a sort 
of preparation which gives it a bright blue color and a slight 
elasticity, the whole appearing to have been subject to great 
heat. The image represents the naked figure, except for a very 
tight girdle about the waist, a pair of close-fitting sandals, and 
a crown on the head shaped very much like a bishop’s miter, 
but topped with the head of a hawk or eagle. 

The features are roughly moulded, are of an imperious cast, 
and of a man in middle age, with a prominent nose and a very 
large mouth, but with cheek-bones so low as to preclude all 
idea that the original could have been an Indian. The hands, 
which are as small as a woman’s and bear on the backs the head 
of the bird, as on the crown, are crossed on the breast and hold 
an image about three inches long of a squatting figure, proba- 
bly that of a god. The feet are also crossed, the right present- 
ing the peculiarity of possessing a sixth toe, which the sandal 
is cut to bring into prominence, as if the owner had prided him- 
self on-it. The hair of the image is dressed in thick curls on 
both sides of the head, reaching to the shoulders, and brought 
down to the brows over the forehead. 

Careful examination of this clay figure revealed that it was 
merely the elaborate coffin of the real body, and could be 
opened from the back. This was done with all possible care, 
so as not to disturb the remains within; but a few handsful of 
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dust, dark brown and almost impalpable powder, is all that was 
left of the body. The crown, however, together with the gir- 
dle, the image of the god, and a large battle-axe with a blade 
of sharp glass or obsidian and a handle of petrified wood were 
found in the coffin. 


The crown is of thick red gold, carved with minute but well 
executed drawings representing battle scenes, triumphal marches 
and other pictures the meaning of which is somewhat misty, 
but in all the principal figure 1s that of a man with six toes on 
his right foot. The workanship of the whole crown is very 
fine, and the bird’s head on top is a masterpiece worthy of 
Cellini. It holds in its mouth a magnificent chalchuites or green 
diamond, valued by the Aztecs, which shows some attempts at 
lapidification. 

The girdle found is composed of plates of gold, arranged by 
scales and very thin, so as to give with every movement of the 
wearer’s body. On each of these plates, which is in shape a 
half ellipse, is engraved a figure or,fieroglyphics, conveying, 
however, no hint of their meanings fn their form. The image 
of what is, presumably, a god is made of clay combined with 
the preparation spoken of before, and also burnt until thorough- 
ly hardened. It represents a male being seated on a pedestal 
in a squatting posture, its eyes squinting, and grinning in hideous 
mirth, while both hands are placed over the ears, as it to shut 
out sound. A peculiar thing about this image is that its hair is 
represented as londiad down its back in one long plait like a 
Chinaman’s. The figure is hollow, but contained only a half 
a dozen small black pebbles, highly polished, and a somewhat 
larger stone of a dull gray hue. The coffin and these relics are 
now on exhibition at the court house, and are to be donated to 
the State Museum ot History and Archeology at Tuscon. No 
clue of any value as to what race the remains are to be ascribed 
can be found, but it is probable that it was one antedating the 
Aztlan and even the Mound-builders, and superior to both in 
knowledge of masonry, sculpture and the working of metal. 


An ANCIENT GRAVE.—The caving of the bank of the Big 
River, about two miles south of this place, has disclosed an 
ancient burial ground. Six ‘rudely constructed boxes, formed 
by setting flat stones on edge in parallel lines about twenty-nine 
inches apart, covered also with ftat stones,.were disclosed, the 
ends projecting from the bank some two or three feet below the 
surface of the soil. On examination each box proved to be a 
coffin containing human remains. The form of the bones could 
be plainly discerned by the chalky substance into whieh time 
had changed all but the larger ones. Portions of the larger 
bones of the arms, thighs and skulls were obtained from each 
of the graves in a toierably solid condition, but the smaller 
bones, as soon as they were exposed to the air, erumbled to dust. 
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Quite a quantity of teeth were found in an excellent state of 
preservation, as also numerous fragments of pottery. This last 
circumstance determines the occupants of these silent abodes to 
belong to the Mound-builders, a race of men who had passed 
even out of tradition before the adyent of the white man. The 
six graves were all side by side, a space of about two feet in- 
tervening between each two. Besides these, other graves have 
been tound, justifying the belict that this is an extensive ancient 
burial ground. ‘These remains of an unknown race that once 
inhabited this country recall other very interesting remains 
found on the farm of William D. Huff, near Irondale, Mo., and 
about twelve miles from Bonne Terre. These latter are tound 
in a rocky glade, covered with a soft, yellowish bastard lime- 
stone, in which, many years ago, there were hundreds of tracks 
of human feet and of almost every animal formerly inhabiting 
the country. Years ago, however, the locality became known 
to curiosity hunters, and all the best specimens have been car- 
ried away. Among the foot-prints were those of bears, deer, 
turkeys, etc., as well as human feet, most of which were. as 

erfect as if they had been made by the impression of the foot 
in soft mud which dried into stone; and, indeed, there are some 
who believe this to have been the case. Notwithstanding the 
great number of specimens that have been carried away, there 
are still many left, and to those who take an interest in such 
matters the locality is a highly interesting one.-—Bonne Terre 
(Mo.) Letter. 


A STRANGE CAvVERN.—The residents of East Union, Ohio, 
several miles east of Wooster,are considerably worked up over 
the discovery of a cave near the village. J. M. Davis, Will S. 
Grady and Alexander Hunter, while out hunting, chased a 
rabbit into a burrow on a hill near the line of the Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus railway. Determined to secure the game, 
they procured a mattock and shovel and proceeded to dig it 
out. After excavating the earth to a depth of about four feet 
they uncovered a curiously shaped stone, upon which were the 
evident marks ot human workmanship. Examining it closely 
it proved to be a piece of rock resembling granite in color and 
nearly as hard, three feet square and covered on its upper side 
with rude engravings of human heads, arrows, hearts and 
fishes. Abandoning the rabbit, they called to their aid Peter 
Lawrence and Simon Buch, who were at work near by, and 
succeeded in raising the stone upon its edge. It proved to be 
about seven and a half inches in thickness,*and on its under 
side was a rude picture of the sun, in the center of which are 
a tomahawk and pipe more deep!y engraved. The stone itself 
closed the opening into a subterranean chamber, which, with 
the aid of a ladder and lantern, was found to be in the form of 
a cubica! cistern (perfectly dry), ten feet high, ten feet wide and 
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ten feet long, carved in solid sandstone, with exquisite precision, 
and containing a few arrow-heads, stone pestle and mortar, the 
remains of a fire, and in the northwest corner, sitting in an up- 
right position, a human skeleton, in a good state of preserya- 
tion, with circlets of copper about its neck, wrist and ankle 
bones. Its eyeless sockets were turned toward the entrance, 
and looked sad and ghastly. Upon making the discovery 
Coroner Huntsberger was summoned, but, viewing the skeleton, 
refused to hold an inquest. Crowds of people are visiting the 
cave daily since the Dauavety. 


INDIAN Reuics.—Eugene J. Sharadin, a clerk in the Grand 
Central Hotel of Reading, Pa., has a collection of Indian relics 
that is unique in its way. In getting this collection Mr. Shara- 
din has traveled in the past twenty years over 30,000 miles. 
Berks County was a particularly popular stamping ground for 
Indians in the old times, especially for the Delawares and the 
Shawnees, and relics of these and other tribes are found in 
great quantities throughout the country districts. Along the 
banks of the Schuylkill the relics are unusually numerous. Of 
these Mr. Sharadin has a marvelous collection, containing 2,000 
specimens of tomahawks, axes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, beads, 
mortars, pestles, millstones, hammers, scrapers, war-clubs, drills 
and tiie ae pipes. The list includes nearly all the distinct 
varieties ot jasper, agate, milk quartz, opaque crystal, chalce- 
dony, obsidian and black flint now in the National Museum at 
Washington, and embraces many of the very rarest forms. The 
fact that these varieties were found hereabouts goes to show 
that the Indians exchanged goods, for rock of some of these 
material is not native here. Mr. Sharadin has 14,000 specimens 
of similar relics collected from nineteen other States and Terri- 
tories other than Pennsylvania. The relics are all classified 
and arranged in cases according to a system of his own devis- 
ing. He + spent a great deal of time and considerable money 
in completing his collections.—ew York Sun. 


MonKEYs ON THE NortTHwest Coast.—Mr. James Terry, of 
New York, has published descriplions of three rude, life-like 
sculptures of simian heads executed in basalt, found on the 
northwest coast. Of these one belongs to Mr. Terry, one to 
Mr. T. Conden, and one to Prof.O. C. Marsh. The question is 
whether these sculptures of monkeys were executed by those 
who had migrated from the south, or were they specimens which 
have survived from the earlier time, representing animals which 
once existed in the Columbia Valley. Prof. O.C. Marsh says: 
“T have found evidence on the Columbia River of the former 
existence of inhabitants much superior to the Indians at present 
there, of which no tradition remains.” The heads differ from 
any known anthropoid apes, but they differ from one another 
and represent three distinct animals. Mr. Conden suggests that 
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they were copied from the figure-head of some Malay proa. 
This seems to us probable. Other figures of apes have been 
found in the same region, but the carvings of the northwest 
coast so resemble those of the South Sea Islands as to suggest 
a connection at an early date between the two countries, either 
by visitors or by immigration. The ocean currents connect the 
ei 6880" coast with the South Sea Islands. Possibly this will 
xplain the monkey carvings. 





CoprpER BrAcELETS*—In Montgomery County, Kentucky, 
here is a mound, 200 feet in circumference and 14 feet high, in 
which a skeleton was found with copper beads around each arm 
above the elbow, and shell beads on each leg above the knee. 
Hempen fibre was in the beads. The body was buried with two 
large rocks placed around it. 


“Fort Rincs.”—Two large circles were found near Comargo, 
Kentucky,—“fort rings”’—140 feet in diameter. Also several 
other circles or “fort rings” inthe same county. In Clark Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, there is a circle or fort ring, 180 feet in diameter, 
and an oval mound near it. The mound is 65x55 feet and 8 feet 
high. A very fine view can be had from the summit of this 
mound. A truncated mound on Stoner Creek has a heighth of 
20 feet. This is a very romantic spot. It is composed of three 
mounds; one has a depression in the center. The soil was taken 
from the surface. 


CoprpER BREAST-PLATE IN Marion County, Kentucky.—A 
mound in Marion County, Kentucky, between Rolling Fork and 
Salt Liek, made on the end ofa plateau, presents a sublime view. 
In either direction the view extends over the valleys of the two 
streams, with large knobs and hills standing out in bold promi- 
nence, The selection of this spot shows that love of scenery 
was strong with the Mound-builders, The mound is about 40 

_ feet in diameter and 10 feet high; excavation 12 feet. At the 
“bottom were five piles of stones in the position of a circle with 
a center, four piles to the points of the compass. The stones 
were placed three in a pile, and the top showed traces of fire. 
Near the bottom was a layer of sand, then clay, then charcoal, 

3 inches, then clay. In the charcoal was a pile of jasper-colored 
stones or pebbles. One and a half feet above the charcoal was 

a layer of ashes; on the ashes several pieces of galena. One 
piecé weighed seven pounds. Here was also a breast-plate of 
copper, 5 14x3% inches, solid copper; also eight copper spools, 
two inches wide at the ends, Around the spools thread or twine 
made of the fibre of bark was wound. There were also three 
or four copper disks, shaped like the erds of the spools, but 
larger, fully three inches in diameter. Tiie spools were prob- 
ably used for making matting cloth, for domestic purposes. The 


«From the Geological Report of Kentucky. 
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larger, saucer-like specimens were very regular and exactly 
alike. The altars were probably places of sacrifice. The altar 
may have contained the remains of bodies which had been cre- 
mated, but the bodies had disappeared. Only the copper relics 
were left. 

An Important Discovery,—Rev. J. D. Chapin, of Oak Park, 
Ill., writes about a remarkable discovery of a large number of 
cemented coffins containing skeletons near Stanton, Mich. The 
particulars of this find will be given in our next number, Ac- 
cording to preseni accounts, it is impossible to tell what the sig- 
nificance of the find is. 

Human Foorprints.—In the vicinity of Hickman, Kentucky, 
are several footprints, which, it has been suggested, were origin- 
ally impressed into the soft sand, which afterward hardened into 
rock. No signs of any tool have been discovered, and the foot- 
prints are very like natural impressions. The sand belongs to 
the quaternary, and yet the footpriuts must be very old if they 
are natural. 

ORIENTAL ConGRrEss.— The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists is to be held in London in September, 1891. Mr 
G. W. Leitner, of Woking, the Secretary, says that he hopes 
the Congress will be honored with the attendance of a large 
number of American oriental scholars, 

A Discovery, in Egypt, resembling that of the mummies of 
Pharoah, which was made about ten years ago, has been re- 
cently made at Deir, Elbahiri. It was near the plain of Thebes. 
A well-shaft led to a door-way, which opened into a gallery 225 
feet long, and a stair-case descended 5% metres and led to a 
lower gallery 12 metres long. The total underground area was 
153 metres and 65 feet below the surface. Sarcophagi piled up 
with boxes, baskets of flowers, statuettes, funereal offerings and 
boxes of papyri, some of which belonged to the twenty-first 
dynasty. The mummies are priests of Ammon, Anubis, etc., 
163 in number. The contents of the papyri are unknown. It 
was a hasty burial, similar to that of the Pharoahs. Some of the 
mummy cases are richly decorated. Other mummies, without 
inscriptions, had been hastily seized and put into this secret 
tomb to keep them from the pillaging enemy, though the date 
is unknown. 

THE Otpest Known Egyptian temple and the only pyramid 
temple ever found has been recently discovered in Egypt. It 
was buried under 40 feet of rubbish. According to Marriette and 
Brugsch, it was built about 4.000 B. C. It has the plain, undec- 
orated style of the old empire, The name of Senefered, who 
was the king who connected the third and fourth dynasties, was 
painted in black paint in the Hieratic inscription. An opening 
to the three chambers, which had not been entered for three 
thousand years, was discovered. 
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The American Race: A Linguistic Classification and Ethnographic Descrip- 
tion of the Native Tribes of North and South America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M.,M.D. New York: N. D.C. Hodges. 189). 


This book meets a long felt want. It is a summary of the various tribes 
and races of both continents of America, reduced into a small compass and 
presented in a readable form. Dr. Brinton, the author, is somewhat of a 
linguist, but perhaps would be more properly called an ethnologist, as his 
writings are descriptions.of the characteristics of the different races as well 
as of their languages. The work may be said to contain a catalogue of the 
different tribes of Indians, with a brief description of their location, and 
treating of their physical characteristics and peculiar customs. The posi- 
tion of the author is that all these tribes belong to one race, and that this 
race came to America some time in the distant past when the northern re- 
gions of this continent and the bottom of the Atlantic were elevated, and 
that on this bridge the first ancestors migrated. “We are obliged to look 
for the original home of the American glacial man elsewhere than in Amer- 
ica,” he says; “the extreme antiquity of man in America is placed beyond 
cavil, and yet he did not originate upon the continent.” The point which 
we make in this connection is that the author should give us the evidence. 
We are not quite prepared to admit the various conjectures which he throws 
out in his interesting chapters about the descent of man, and the preglacial 
migration and the subsequent spread of the population over the two con- 
tinents as a sufficient basis for the theory he advances. If the entire de- 
velopment of the so-called American races was separate from all others and 
if there was no connection with other continents, we are at a loss to explain 
the modern date of many of the migrations or to understand the character 
of many of the improvements and inventions which have appeared. Be- 
sides this we have noticed that many of the myths of the American 
aborigines have great resemblances to those of other continents, and the 
symbols and the art products give the idea that other myths were embodied 
in the relics of the earlier races. 

Dr. Brinton may have evidence in the languages to prove that all were of 
one race, and yet he acknowledges that there are great differences in the 
complexion, in the color of the hair, the form and shape, the contour of the 
skull and other physical characteristics. These, to other ethnologists, would 
be sufficient to prove that there were several races instead of one. He 
takes it for granted that his knowledge of the American language is such 
as to make his assertion to be entirely authoritative. If the craniologists 
or the archeologists or the mythologists should happen to dispute this, so 
much the worse for them. Unfortunately too little information is furnished 
in reference to the language for us to rely so implicitly upon it. Weare not 
quite sure but that he is using conjecture here as elsewhere to substantiate 
his opinions. 

Dr. Brinton has a way of seizing upon a new position and making the 
most of it, taking it for granted that that position has been proven, and 
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going on to the very end. We can not help imagining that other linguists 
will arise who will take up the author on his own ground, and perhaps con- 
firm the testimony of other archeologists and ethnologists as to the diver- 
sity of the race, and therefore do not feel called upon to say that his 
decision is final. It is a very remarkable fact that the architecture and the 
art differ in the different parts of America as greatly as they do in the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe or Asia. If the Egyptian, Etruscan, Assyriian and 
other styles are allowed to be the embodiment of different ethnic tastes and 
origins, we do not see why the Peruvian, Central American and Mexican, 
and other types of architecture, are not equally so. 

Any one who has studied the works of the Mound-builders will under- 
stand that there are many evidences of a diversity of races among them, 
and not only this but a great difference of date of oceupation, migration 
from some source being proven most conclusively, but under this theory the 
wonder is where all these people came from. 

It is possible that the Aztecs were the same as the Nahuas, but to conclude 
that the Nahua and Maya languages were the same as the Iroquois, the 
Athabascan, the Algonkin, the Cherokee and the Muskogee is at present 
gratuitous. This claim reminds us by contrast of the one, made a few years 
ago by Prof. John Campbell, that the American languages were the same 
as the Hittite, and that specimens of the Hittite tongue were even found 
among the Mound-builders. The truth is that there are too many facts in 
American ethnology and archeology proving a diversity of race for us to 
accept this theory; and yet there is an advantage in theories, for one theory 
can be set off against another, and ultimately all conjectures will be laid 
aside and the truth will be brought out by the substantial evidence. 

We notice that Dr. Brinton is ready to admit that there is occasionally a 
language whose “connection with other languages has not been traced.” 
Where this is the case he finds it convenient to resort to archeological evi- 
dence to bolster uphistheory. To illustrate, he says of the Maya language: 
“So far no relationship with any northern stock has been detected, but the 
striking similarity of some art remains in the middle Mississippi district 
to those of Yucatan suggests that one should search in this vicinity for their 
home.” 

This is very convenient, and compares very well with the theory of evo- 
lution and the gradual spread from the time when the great glacial sea 
subsided, but somehow the myths of the Muskogees point toa migration in 
the other direction. If they are the survivors of the Mound-builders, they 
are just as likely to be descended from a people who went northward asthe 
Mayas from those who went southward. The argument is that the Mayas 
and the Mound-builders went southward, but both weredescended from the 
same stock and belonged to the same great preglacial race. Again, ethnolo- 
gists have been anxious to find a connection between the Cliff-dwellers, 
of the great plateau and the pyramid-builders of Mexico, but have been 
backward about asserting it. If Dr. Brinton has given us a bridge of lan- 
guage by which we can span the distance, we should like to know it. He 
admits that the tribes of the western coast are not connected with any east 
of the mountains. There are many physical peculiarities which mark the 
Pacific Indians and contrast them with those east of the mountains The 
Pacific tribes are more quiet, submissive and docile, and have less courage 
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and less of that independence which is so constant a feature of the Algon- 
kin and the Iroquois. He admits also that some of the tribes migrated 
westward, the Dakotas being a remarkable illustration. Branches of this 
stock are found in Virginia and Louisiana, as well as in Dakota, Iowa and 
Missouri, their general course having been northward. On the contrary, 
the southern tribes migrated eastward, their traditions and all other evi- 
dence pointing to an original starting place far to the westward. They 
were devoted sun-worshipers, the ;Natchez, the Uatawbas, ‘the Muskogees 
and other tribes having preserved many of the rites of sun-worship among 
them. The author takes the ground that there was no civilized race in 
America, yet he dwells on the relics and works of art found among the 
Nahuas, the Mayas of Central America and the Chibchas of South America 
as most remarkable specimens. He thinks the Kechuas or Quichuas of 
the Andes moved southward, their first appearance being near Quito and 
their settlement being on Lake Titicaca. The craniology of the Peruvians 
offers peculiar difficulties. He says it is evident that along the coast there 
lived tribes of contracted skull forms, but says nothing about the opinion 
that the Inca dynasty had been intruded upon the native people, thus 
making two races. The official religion was a worship of the sun; but the 
architecture was peculiarly like the sun circles and the standing stones and 
the other features which spread from India to Great Britain. 

These remarks on the theory of the author should not be taken as adverse 
criticisms, for they are only arguments which arise from the conservative 
stand point. We regard the book as a very valuable one. It is the only 
one of the kind ever written. The author has certainly brought out a valu- 
able contribution to ethnology, and the fact that the book is small and well 
written will make it a popular one. It is one of the best books which the 
author has written, and we are very glad to commend it to our readers. If 
a professorship in a university brings to the world such books as this, it 
would be well that there were more such in America, and other universities 
ought to follow the example of Pennsylvania. 
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ANTIQOARIAN PAPERS 


BEING MAINLY 


Pamphlets on the Indians and the Mound-builders. 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


Che American Antiquarian. 





VOL. I.—€ssans and Editorials.—By Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. . Three Parts. 


First.—Essays ON IND!ANS.—“The Location of the Indian Tribes in the North- 
west Territory,” 16 pages; ‘ Location of the Delaware Indians in Ohio,” 14 pages; 
“The Religious Beliefs and Traditions of the Aborigines of North America,” being a 

per read before the Victoria Institute and 1:eprinted, 161 pages; “History of Early 

issions in Wisconsin,” a discourse delivered before the mvention of Congrega- 
tional Churches at Green Bay, August 28, 1886, by Stephen D. Peet, reprinted from 
the minutes. 

Second.—BooK ON THE MOUND-BUILDERS AND CLIFF-DWELLERBS, being the first 
edition of the book on Mound-builders, The following are the contents: “Com 
ison between the Archseology ot Europe and America;” “The Sources of Information 
as to the Pre-historic Condition of America;” “‘The Mound-builders;” “Kmblematic 
Mounds and Totem System of the Indian Tribes;” “The Military Architecture of 
the Emblematic Mound-builders:” “The Tribal Condition of the American Races ;” 
“ Pre-historic Architecture of America, as the Origin of the Architectural Orders;” 
Ancient Village Architecture in America;” “Village Habitations;” “Viilage De- 
fences.” 214 pages. 

Third.—EDITORIALS, 1878-1890, mainly on Mound-builders, viz.; Recent Explora- 
tions, 1879; Elephant Pipe discovered in Iowa, 1880: Mummies of Pharaoh, etc., 
1881; Man and Monkeys, Map of Peter Martyr, with Map. 1882; Black Hawk’s grave 
visited, 1883; Exploration among Mounds, 1884; Effi ounds in Wisconsin in 1886; 
Mastodon and the Mound-builders; Antiquity of Man; Paleolithics and Mound- 
builders, 1887; Dragons in America; Stone Mounds and Stone Wallis, 1888; Mound- 
builder Problem Discussed, 1849; Serpent Effigy near Quincy, Ill.,and a Tablet at 
the Cahokia Mound, Discovered in 1 . Prnce, $2.00. 


VOL. II.—€ssaps on the Indians and their Migrations, Reprints, 


Early Indian Migration, by C.C Baldwin, 16 pages; Alaska and its Inhabitants, 
by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 12 pages i The Klamath Language, by Albert 8S. Gat-chet, 
4 pages; Indian Migrations as videnced by Langu , by Horatio Hale; | ois 
Dog Feast, W. M. Beauchamp, 6 pages; The Taensas Grammar; The Raven's Place 
in the Mythology, by James Deans; Myths and Legends of the Catloltq, by Dr. 
Franz Boas; A Part of the Navajos’ Mythology, by Dr. Wm. Matthews; The Apache 
Yumas, and the Apache Mojaves, by Wm. Corbusier, M. D., U. 8. A.; The Origin 
and Antiquity of the Iroquois, by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, 12 ; Permanency of 
the Lroquois Clans, by W. M. Beauchamp, 12 pages; The Chief God of the Algonkins 
as a Cheat and a Liar, by Dr. D. G. Brinton; tion of the Indian Tribes in 1794, 
by Stephen D. Peet; The l»elaware Indians in Ohio, by the same; The Shawnee In- 
dians, by C. CU. Royce. Price, $2.00. 


VOL. Ill.—€ssans on the Monnd-bnilders. 
Excerpts taken from the American Antiquarian, Vols. I, III, IV, V, VII. 


The Mound-builders at Toolesboro, Iowa, by J. E. Stevenson, 18 es, Map; 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek, by M. C. Read, 12 two cuts; mblematic 
Mounds, by Dr. J. N. Vehart, 16 pages, cuts; Ancient Banals on the Coast of Florida, 
by A. E. Douglass; The Davenport ‘ablets Genuine, by W.H. Pratt; Reacing of the 
Davenport Tablets, by Prof John Campbell; The Textile Art of the Mound-builde 
by W. H. Holmes, illustrated; Animal Carvings, by W. H. Henshaw; Aborigina 
Structures, by C. UC. Jones; Ancient Fortifications in Ohio, 8. H. Brinkley, 4 pages 
illustrated; Who Were the Mound-builders?—three papers, by Dr Cyrus Thomas, 
82 pages; Shell Mounds in Florida, by A. E. Douglass; A Find of Ceremonial Axes, 
by the same; Were Mound-builders Indians? by J. P. Maclean, 16 Pages ; Probable 

ationality of the Mound-builders, Dr. D. G. nton; Shell Mounds in California, 
Dr. Hudson; Copper Relics ina Mound of Wisconsin, Dr. J.C. Hoy. Price, $2.00. 
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